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Whoe’er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty, and virtue, 
Display’s distinguish’d merit, is a noble 
Of nature’s own creating. Such have risen 
Sprung from the dust; or where had beon our honours ? 
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THOMAS M'KEAN., 

Few of the men who have adorned the political 
firmament of the American republic possess stronger 
claims to distinction than Thomas MeKean. Liv- 
ing in turbulent and tempestuous times, beset with 
trials and difficulties, frequently assailed by the am- 
bition, the envy, and the malice of powerful indi- 
viduals, and the flattery or hatred of different parties, 
he served in public stations of government for the 
long term of fifty years, during which he uniform- 
ly retained the well-merited confidence of his fellow 
citizens, 

Thomas McKean was born on the nineteenth of 
March, 1734, in the township of New London, 
county of Chester, and the then province of Penn- 
sylvania. His father, William McKean was a na- 
tive of Ireland, and was united in marriage, in this 
country to Letitia Finney of the same county. 
They had four children, Robert, Thomas, Dorothea, 
and William, 

After the customary elementary education, in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the two eldest sons 
were placed under the tuition of the Rev. Francis 
Allison, D. D. a man, who for more than forty years 
supported the ministerial character with dignity and 
reputation. When Thomas—with whom we have 
more immediately to do—had completed the regu- 
lar course of instruction adopted in the celebrated 
institution of Dr. Allison, he entered the office of 
his relation David Finney, Esq. at New Castle, 
Delaware, as a student at law. Some months after- 
ward, at the age of sixteen, he engaged as clerk te 
the prothonetary of the Court of Common Pleas ;— 
a situation which enabled him to learn the practice, 
while he was studying the theory, of the law. In 
about two years from this time, his assiduity and 
good conduct procured him the appointment of 
deputy prothonotary, and register for the probate of 
wills, &c. for the county of New Castle, which he 
retained until he was twenty years of age ;—the 
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whole duties of the office necessarily devolving 
upon him, as his principal resided on his estate in 
the county of Sussex, nearly eighty miles from N. 
Castle. : 


So great was the reputation that Mr. McKean 
acquired even in his youth, by his industry and 
talents, that before he had attained the age of 
twenty-one years, he was admitted as an attorney 
at-law in the Courts of Common Pleas for the 
counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, and 
also in the Supreme Court. In 1756 he was ad- 
mitted to praetice in the court of his native county 
of Chester, and soon after in the city and county of 
Philadelphia. The same year the Attorney Gene- 
ral, who resided in Philadelphia appointed him his 
deputy to prosecute the pleas of the crown in the 
county of Sussex. In 1757, he was admitted to 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the province of 
Pennsylvania. The unexampled euccess of the 
young lawyer, naturally occasioned some envy 
among his professional brethren, but this was but 
an additional spur to his industry, and increased 
his assiduity in the pursuit of legal knowledge. In 
the same year, he was elected clerk of the house of 
assenibly, an honor of which he was unapprised 
until he received information of his appointment 
from Benjamin Chew, Esq. the then Speaker. In 
1762 he was selected by the legislature, together 
with Cesar Rodney, Esq. to revise, and print, the 
laws passed subsequently to the year 1752. 


In this year Mr. McKean first embarked on the 
stormy sea of eases whieh he afterward braved 
for nearly half a century. In October, 1762, he 
was elected a member of éhe assembly from the 
county of New Castle, and was mutually returned 
for seventeen successive years, although, during the 
last six years of that period he resided in Philadel- 
phia, and had frequently, through the medium of 
the public papers, communicated to his constitu- 
ents his desire to decline a re-election. On the 
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day of the election in October, 1779, he attended 
at New Castle, and in an eloquent speech gave 
satisfactory reason for peremptorily declining to be 
considered as a candidate for re-election. A com- 
mittee, however, of six gentlemen instantly waited. 
upon him, and insisted that he world recommend 
the names of gentlemen whom he considercd quali- 
fied \o represent the county, aud what may appear 
strange in this age of scrambling for office, the men 
selected by Mr. McKean were elected by neaily a 
unanimous vote of eighteen hundred electors. This 
fact alone speaks far more fur McKean, than volumes 
of eulogy. 

In 1764, he was appointed by an act of the Ie- 
gislature, ene of the three trustees of the loan of- 
fice for New Castle county for four years ; which 
trust was renewed in the years 1768, and 1772. 
‘T'wo years after the war between France and Great 
Britain, in 1763, the famous stamp act had been pass- 
ed, and the assembly of Massachusetts Bay pro- 
posed to the legislative assembl es of the other colo- 
nies, to ay point delegates to a general Congress, to 
consult together on the existing circumstances of 
the colonies. Of this illustrious body Mr. McKean 
was a member from the counties of New Castle, 
Kent, and Sussex in Delaware; it assembled at 
New York in Oetober, 1765. ‘Fheir proceedings 
diseovered a spirit of decision and firmness totally 
inconsiderable with a state of servitvde. On the 
whole, however, this body possessed much less forti 
tude than the succeeding Congress of 1774. 


On the tenth of July, 1765, Mr. McKean was 
appointed by the Governor, sole notary, and tabel- 
lion public for the lower counties on Delaware, and 
in the same year he received the appointment of 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions, of the Orphan's Court, for the county of 
New Castle. In November, 1765, and February 
term 1766, he sat on the bench which ordered all 
the officers of the court to proceed in their several 
duties as usual, on unstamped paper; this was 
accordingly done, and it is believed that this was 
the first court in the colonies, which established 
such an order. In 1769, he was selected by the 
assembly to proceed to New York to obtain copies 
of all documents relating to real estates in the 
counties ef Delaware, prior to 1700; he so faithful- 
ly discharged this duty, that the copies thus pro- 
cured were established, by law as of equal authori- 
ty with the original records. In 1771, he was ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners of his majesty’s cus- 
toms, collector of the port of New Castle, and in 
October, 1772, he was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


Owing to a change of ministers in the British 
cabinet a powerful opposition was formed in this 
country. Mr. MeKean, as he had done in 1765, 
took an active part in the preparatory measures, 
which led to a meeting of Congress, and was elect- 
ed a delegate from Delaware, although, a short time 
before he had removed his residence permanently 
to Philadelphia. 

On the fifth of September he took his seat in 
this august assembly, of which he became an in- 


valuable ornament, and ftom that ¢ay his country 
claimed him as her own. He was annually elected 
a member, until the first of February, 1783, having 
served in the great national council during a long 
uninterupted period of eight years and a half. 


T'wo remarkable circumstances of this epoch are 
peculiar to the life of Mr. MeKean. The first is 
that he was the only man who was without inter. 
ruption, a member of the Revolutionary Congress 
from the time of its opening, in 1774, until after 
the preliminaries of the peace of 1783 were signed, 
The other circumstarce is, that while he represent- 
ed the State of Delaware in Congress until 1783, 
and was in 1781 President of it; yet frem July, 
1777. he held the office, and executed the duties of 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Each of these States 
claimed him as her own, and for each were his 
talents equally exerted. 


On the twelfth of June, 1776, he was appointed 
a member of the committee to prepare and digest 
the form of confederation to be entered into be- 
tween the colonies ;—on the same day a drait was 
reported, which was agreed to, on the fifteenth of 
November, 1777, but they were not signed by a 
majority of the representatives of the States, owing 
to some difference of opinion—until the ninth of 
July, 1778. Mr. McKean was particularly active 
and useful in procuring the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776 : nevertheless, although his name 


‘is subscribed to the origininal instrument deposited 


in the office of the Secretary of State ; he does not 
appear as a subscriber, to the copy published in the 
Journals of Congress. Alexander J. Dallas, Esq. 
in the course of the publication of the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, addressed a letter on the nineteenth of 
Se;tember, 1796, to Chief Justice McKean re- 
qnesting to know why suc’ variance existed. The 
following is an extract of the reply. 

« My name is not in the printed Journals of Con- 
gress, as a party to the Declaration ot Indepen- 
dence, I was then a member of Congress for the 
State of Delaware, was personally present in Con- 
gress, und voted in favor ef the Declaration onthe 
first of July, 1776, and signed the Declaration 
after it had been engrossed on parchment, where 
my name, in my own hand writing still appears. 
Henry Wisner, of the State of New York was 
also in Congress, and voted for Independence.” 

In the year 1776, Delaware was represented in 
Congress by Caesar Rodney, George Reed, and 
Thomas McKean. Mr. Rodney was net present 
when the question was put, in a committee of the 
whole on the first of July, Mr. Reed voted against 
it, but Mr. McKean true to his country and princt- 
pal gave his vote for Independence. The report of 
the Chairman of the ecmmittee was net acted upon 
until Thursday the fourth of July. Every State 
but Pennsylvania bad voted in favor of the mea- 
sure, yet it was a matter vf importance to procure 
a unanimous vote. Mr. McKean witheut delay des- 
patched an express at his private expense for Mr. 
Rodney, who was then in Delaware. That gen- 
tleman without a moment’s delay hastened to Phila- 





delphia, and was met at the door of the State House 
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by Mr. McKean, as the members were assembling 
or the morning of the fourth. They entered the 
hall together und took their seats, and in a few mi- 
nutes the great question was put. When the vote 
of Delaware was called Mr. Rodney rose and briefly 
expressed his conviction that the welfare of his 
country demanded the Declaration of Independence, 
and voting with Mr. McKean secured the vote of 
Delaware. ‘I'wo of the members of Pennsylvania 
being absent, that State united in the vote by a ma- 
jority of one. 

Mr. MeKean was President of the Convention 
of deputies from the committees of Pennsylvania 
held at Carpenter’s Hall in Philadelphia, and was 
one of the committee with Dr. Franklin and two 
other deputies, which drafted that Declaration. On 
the twenty-fifth of June he delivered it to Congress, 
in the name of the Convention. ‘The regiment of 
associations of which he was colonel, had in the 
precediag month, made the same declaration. A few 
days after the Declaration of Independence he 
marched at the head of a batallion to Perth Amboy, 
in New Jersey to support General Washington, no 
direct engagement, however, took place at that time. 

In the year 1777, Mr. McKean acted in the 
double capacity of President of the State of Dela- 
ware, and Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. He 
industriously devoted himself to the discharge of 
the duties of Chief Justice until the year 1799. 
While in the office of Chief Justice, an abortive 
attempt was made to impeach Mr. McKean, to- 
gether with his associates before the general assem- 
bly, for an alledged illegality in punishing Mr. 
Eleazer Oswald by fine and imprisonment for a 
contempt of court. Much noise was made by the 
pretended friends of Oswald, and the real enemies 
of Mr. McKean, but it ended by the determination 
that as the law stood the right ef interpretation 
belonged to the judges, 


The amendment of the Constitution of Pennsy]- 
vania was an object of high importance and gene- 
ral interest. 1781 a majority of the legislature de- 
termined in favor of calling a Convention. The 
Convention was composed of the first talents that 
Pennsylvania afforded, and Mr. McKean rendered 
himtelf conspicuous in its proceedings, and the 
— his knowledge was felt and justly appre- 
Clated, 

In 1799 Mr. McKean was elected Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Hiselection was the result of a warm 
conflict between the two great parties which were 
then but assuming those distinct ranks into which 
for many years the people of our country con- 
tinued to be divided. 

In 1807 and 18@8 an unsuccessful attempt was 
again made to impeach him as Governer. It origi- 
nated in party malice, and the exasperation of de- 
signing and ambitious individuals, who fodnd him 
too independent to submit to their interference, and 
pretended superintendence of public affairs. ‘I'he 
defence of Mr. McKean offers a bright contrast. to 
the repert of his accusers, and will well repay the 
the perusal. Toward the close of the year 1803 he 
was strongly solicited to become a candidate for 
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the office of vice-President of the United States. 
Mr. McKean declined the honor, both on public 
and private considerations. On the twenty-sixth 
of September, 1781, he received the deploma of 
Doctor of L:+ws, from the college of New Jersey. 
In the following year he was invested with the 
same distinction by Dartmouth college in New 
Hampshire, and on the second of May he was 
elected a member of the Philadelphia Society for 
the promotion of agriculture. He was also a trus- 
tee of the University of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the founders of the Hibernian Society. _ 

In person Mr, McKean was tall, erect and well 
proportioned. His countenance displayed in a re- 
markable manner, the firmness and intelligence for 
which he was distingyished. In the month of July, 
1762 he married Mary the eldest daughter of Joseph 
Borden, Esq. of Bordentown, New Jersey, who 
vied in February, 1773, leaving two sons and four 
daughters. On Thursday the third of Septeniber, 
1774 he was again united in marriage to Miss 
Sarah Armitage, of New Cast'e, Delaware ;—five 
children were the effspring of the last union. 

At length leaded with honors the venerable pa- 
triot arrived at the wllima linea verum, and de- 
parted to the “generation ef his fathers” on the 
twenty-fourth of June, 1817, aged eighty-three 
years, two months and sixtesn days. His remains 
were interred in the burial ground of the first Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia. 

Thomas McKean outlived all the enmities which 
an active and conspicuous part in public aflairs, bad 
in the nature ef things created, aad posterity will 
cherish his memory, as one an-ong the most useful, 
and able, and virtuous fathers of a mighty republic, 


—— 
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BY THOMPSON WESTCOTT. 


Original. 


How bright o’er the mind breaks the radiance of 
gladness, 
And dazzling with brilliance bids sorrow begone, 
Far off ’midst the gloom flies the demon of sadness, 
And weeps that his mission of malice is done. 
Then Pleasure’s bright dream of the heart takes pos- 
session, , 
And revels where lately the cank’ring grief preyed, 
And soul soothing joys spring fast in succession, 
And bright beams the sunshine where late there 
was shade. 


Then Fancy her visions spreads forth to enrapture, 
And Hope whispers tempting they soon will be 
true, 
No more shall love sicken, no more shall grief cap- 
ture, 
And life’s pleasant feelings to sorrow subdue. 
Then with faith in her word, let us try to believe it, 
And think that no longer shall flourish our woe, 
For a heart stocked with pleasure can never receive 
it, 
in Joy’s pleasant pasture no nettle can grow. 
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THE ERRING FATHER, 


BY MISS F, &. 


The fashionable establishment of Madame C. 
never produced a more lovely pupil than Isabella 
Rivers, and it could boast, that the elite from many 
of our first familes, had there received their highest 
polish. Gifted with a fine natural dispesition, good 
talents, and a lovely person, Isabella prepossessed 
all in her favor: from the head of the establishment 
to the youngest scholar, every one regarded her 
with affection. She had been placed there by her 
father when very young, and had now reached the 
age, when her companions were generally intro- 
duced into society; yet, there seemed no prospect 
to her of leaving the establishment. Her father 
had written to her occasionally, and given her 
permission to pursue any study or accomplishment 
she wished. He lived in the Southern States, and 
seemed unsettled in his residence; his letters were 
sometimes from one place, sometimes from another. 
He generally paid the bills of Madame C. though 
at irregular intervals, and all the little wants of Isa- 
bella were supplied. She seemed to possess no 
other relative in the world, for no other ever had 
any communication with her. Beloved by all, she 
was generally happy, yet there were moments, 
during the vacations, when all had retired to their 
happy homes, that she experienced a desolation of 
feeling as if she only were alone in the world. 
When any of her schoolmates received testimonials 
of aficction, she thought how delightful such things 
would be to her. All the delicious sentiments 
awakened by the ties of kindred, of father, mother, 
sisters or brothers, were stifled in her heart, and 
she groaned to find some being on whom to bestow 
them. She often perused and re-perused letters of 
her father, and dwelt with delight on every kind 
expression. Even the common place “ Dear Isa- 
bella” at the commencement, awakened a thrill of 
joy in her heart. She looked forward with delight 
to the day when he would send for her, and she 
too would have a home, and some dear face te light 
up with joy at her appreach. 

The latter years of her life had been cheered 
and made happy by the attachment of one of her 
companions, which promised to be more durable 
than school girl friendships usually are. Emma 
D’Arcy was 4 kind and amiable girl, who loved 
Isabella with the fondness of a sister. She pre- 
vailed on Madame C. to allow Isabella, to accom- 
pany her home to pass the hollidays. When tley 
arrived at the summer residence of the wealthy 
Mr. D’Arcy, which was a noble mansion, situated 
on the banks of the Hudson, all the family rushed 
out to receive the happy Emma. Isabella beheld 
her pressed to the heart of a fond mother, and 
received with joy by a numerous tribe of young 
brothers and sisters, she then felt more sensible 
the loneliness of her own situation, but the kind- 
ness of Mrs. D’Arcy chase away thesed sensations, 
and made her feel as if she also was admitted one 
of that happy circle. The ancesters of Mr. D’Arcy 
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of the Huguenots, and for many generations, his 
family had been known as one of the most respec- 
table in this country. Mrs. D’Arcy was a kind, 
indulgent mether, and her chief happiness consisted 
in having her numerous family around her. When 
Emma had arrived from school never to returm 
again, as her education was considered sufficiently 
finished to allow her to appear in society, Mrs. 
D’Arcy thought she could not indulge the young 
folks too much, to compensate for the deprivations 
they must have endured whilst from home; she 
therefore promoted every scheme of pleasure in her 
power. Her eldest son, Theodore, was also then 
at home. He had finished his studies, and the 
honors he had received gladdened the hearts of his 
parents. The young ladies found him a delightful 
auxiliary in their schemes of amusement. He ac- 
companied them in their rides, and gave them les- 
sons in managing their horses, or sometimes rowed 
them to the beautiful isles in the vicinity, where 
they had many a happy pic nic. 


There were several families in the neigbor- 
hood of equal standing and wealth, which formed 
an agreeable society ; besides many transient visi- 
ters who resorted there during the heat of the sum- 
mer, Every thing conspired to wing the home 
with pleasure. The beauty and talents of Isabella 
—the gay good humor of the light-hearted Emma, 
made them agreeable additions to a country circle. 
Theodore also, handsome and manly, found him- 
self of no small importance. However, these days, 
so delightful to {sabella, must end. The time ap- 
proached for a separation—the vacation was over— 
and she was obliged to return, They parted with 
mutual regret, anticipating, however, a reunion 
when the D’Arcy family arrived in New York for 
the winter, 


Soon after the arrival of Isabella at Madame 
C.’s, one morning she was summoned to the parlor 
and informed a gentleman wished to see her. 
When she entered, she beheld a tall and manly 
person, still handsome, though his hair was tinged 
with gray, and his face deeply furrowed. As he 
beheld the fair and graceful form of Isabella ad- 
vancing toward him, through the spacious apatt- 
ment, with diffidence, though devoid of gaucherie, 
he involuntarily exclaimed, “ My child,’—she 
paused, overcome with surprise and emotion. 

“‘ My father,” was all she could utter. 

“ Yes, my Isabella,” said he, advancing and em- 
bracing her, “it is your father! He beholds, and 
finds he has too long been separated from you!” 
He gazed at her with pride and affection, while she 
thought he was all her imagination had pictured. 
He seemed surprised to see her so tall, she whom 
he had ever considered a child. The more he saW 
of her, the more his long dormant aflection revived. 
Business had required his presence in New York— 
his stay must be short. It had not been his inten- 


tien to take Isabella with him, but she so earnestly 
entreated he would allow her to accompany him, 
and his own inclination prompting him—he con 
sented. He only hesitated, he said, fearing be had 





had emigrated from France during the persecution 


not a home sufficiently agreeable for her, he b 
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hoped, before she was old enough to live with him, 
to establish her his housekeeper in a comfortable 
and settled manner. He informed her he had re- 
sided, of late, in the vicinity of New Orleans, and 
he would write immediately to have his house put 
in order for their reception. 

Isabella was obliged to make her prearation to 
depart in a few days. She wrote a hurried letter 
to Emma, filled with expressions of everlasting at- 
tachment, and the hope of meeting again. 

It was a clear bright day, in autumn, when they 
sailed from New York. A fair, though gentle 
breeze wafted them down the bay ; all nature louked 
smiling and lovely, As Isabella leaned on the arm 
of her father, she felt as if now she was with her 
natural protector, and whatever misfortune befel 
her, shielded by him it would lose all poignancy. 
T’o his care and kindness she had a natural claim, 
and she felt in return, all her affection would be de- 
voted to him. She was grateful at having an object 
on whom she could lavish the overflowings of her 
affectionate heart. Imagination pictured a charm- 
ing cottage, a delightful home, where they should 
enjoy all the sweets of domestic life. The remem- 
brance of the friends she left behind, sometimes 
cast a shade, but the hope of meeting again soon 
reconciled her. 


They arrived at New Orleans after a short and 
pleasant passage. They proceeded immediately 
to the residence of Mr. Rivers, about three miles 
from the city. Isabella was ushered into a small 
and rudely built house.. A new board nailed here 
and there over the widest apertures occasioned by 
time and neglect, showed that some efforts at re- 
pairing had been made, though many and smaller 
ones remained, which admitted the free passage of 
the elements. The walls of the little parlor were 
covered by a paper, which appeared to be stained 
with the rains of many seasons. The furniture 
was scanty, and showed signs of neglectful usage. 

“T fear,’ said Mr. Rivers, “ your imagination 
has deceived you, in its picture of our dwelling. I 
would it were better, but the workmen have not 
fulfilled my orders.” 

“I shall be happy,” replied Isabella, “‘ wherever 
you are, my father!” 

He gazed at her a moment with an expression of 
regret and sorrow—sighed deeply, and walked to 
the window. In a few moments he turned to her 
again, and said, cheerfully, Well, in a few days 
we must choose some better furniture, and make 
things look more comfortable. The first thing I 
Will do is to procure a piano, to amuse you in this 
lonely retreat. 


Days and weeks passed away, and still no 
change was made in their habitation. Mr. Rivers, 
at first, spent much time with Isabella, but he soon 
become so immersed in business, that she saw very 
little of him, He usuaily returned late at night, 
dull, dispirited, and overcome with fatigue. He 
arose late in the momning—hurried through his 
breakfast—mounted his horse, and rode to the city. 
lsabella continued to amuse herself very well at 
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riant vegetation, and the brilliant hues of the flow- 
ers, attracted her, but she found it very dull to ad- 
mire them alone. The garden was in a sadly ne- 
glected state, and the huge weeds which had sprung 
up in the rich soil, seemed to have acquired com- 
plete possession. ‘The country, entirely level, was 
& narrow strip, bordered one side by the Missis- 
sippi, and on the other by an impassable morass. 
Tsabella often sighed for one view of the hills and 
dales of the North. The few books she had brought 





with her, were soon read aud re-read, until they no 
longer afforded interest. 


One day she ventured to remind her father of 
his promise of procuring a piano for her, and hinted 
at the dullness and loneliness of her life. He an- 
swered gloomily, in alow tone, something about 
being short of money, and he was sorry she was 
not contented. He then abruptly arose and retired 
to his room. Isabella reproached herself most 
bitterly for her inconsiderate words. “ Ah!” said 
she, “I now know what distresses my father; he 
is embarrassed for meney, and perhaps is hardly 
able to supply the comfort I now enjoy, whilst I am 
adding to his troubles by murmuring and asking 
for that which is entirely out of his power to pro- 
cure.” 


The next morning, Isabella endeavored by her 
cheerfulness to obliterate the remembrance of ajl 
she had said the preceding night, and to disperse 
the cloud on his brow. She flattered herself she 
had succeeded, for his manner was more kind than 
usual. He kissed her as he left her, and promised 
to return early. He was true to his word: before 
the sun was down he was with her at home. He 
also brought some new publications he had pro- 
cured for her amusement. ‘Tears started to her 
eyes as she received these unwonted proofs of at- 
tentions. He appeared in unusually good spirits, 
and exerted himself to entertain her. No one 
could be more agreeable than Mr. Rivers when he 
chose. He possessed a great store of information, 
which he had acquired in a desultory. sort of 
manner, 


Never were a father and daughter more happy 
together, when they were interrupted by a heavy 
step on the Lalcony. A tall dark looking man ap- 
peared at the open door. His dress, which had 
once been costly and fashionable, now appeared 
a little passee ; his frock coat was richly adorned 
with braid, but gave him the air of what is expres- 
sively designated shabby genteel. His black eyes 
and hair—his florid complexion, set off by a huge 
pair of whiskers, united to a tall well formed fer- 
son, would make him pass with some for a fine 
looking man. Certainly nature had done much, 
but his whole exterior and manner had a vulgar, 
swaggering air, which made him very repulsive to 
Isabella. 

«“ Ah! Rivers!” exclaimed he, as he entered, 
“have I found you, my boy, at home; but I don’t 
wonder, since I see you with this pretty bird here.” 


Mr. Rivers had risen on his entrance, and ap- 





first, for every thing was new to her. The luxu- 
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peared much disconcerted at the sight of his visiter. 
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«“ Allow me to introduce my daughter,” said he, 
“my friend Mr. Wilding,” turning to Isabella. 

“ Ah! your daughter!” said Wilding, advanc- 
ing and taking her by the hand, “you and I, Miss 
Rivers, mnust be better acquainted, for your father 
and myself have long been sworn cronies.” 

Isabella could not help drawing back from his 
advance. His bold rough manner and vulgar as- 
surance frighted her, but as her father called him 
his friend, she endeavored to receive him politely. 
He, however, did not seem to regard her manner. 
He soon turned to her father, and commenced a 
conversation with him, so much interlarded with 
slang, that it was nearly unintelligible to Isabella. 
The few phrases he addressed to her, were uttered 
with the air of a nan who imagined himself a great 
favorite with the ladies. Mr. Rivers called for 
wine, and Isabella was astonished at the quantity 
that diappeared before them. At langth, Wilding 
departed, smiling and bowing to Isabella, with a 
condescending air, as he took leave. 

“Tam sorry Mr. Wilding has found his way 
here,” said Mr. Rivers, in a sort of apologising tone. 
“I suppose he is an acquaintance who would not 
please you much; however, he is a good hearted 
fellow, a firm friend of mine, and we are for the 
present connected in business.” 


The cheerfulness of Mr. Rivers did not last long; 
he soon resumed his usual course of life. His man- 
ners became every day more gloomy; he passed 
less time at home than usual, and when he did re- 
turn, he was usually accompanied by Wilding. 
Many were the dreary hours Isabella passed, wait- 
ing for her father. It was generally midnight, and 
often morning before he returned. Sleep was ban- 
ished from her eyes, by the insecurity of her situa- 
tion. She had heard many shocking stories of the 
exploits of the lawless people, who came down the 
river on rafts. They were the terror of the neigh- 
borhood, and the negroes, too, who had fled frem 
their masters, often prowled by night to procure 
plunder. Intheslightly built house which she in- 
habited, Isabella knew that bolts and bars were no 
protection from the midnight pluxderers. Two 
negro women and a half grown boy, were all their 
domestics, and they slept in the kitchen, detached 
from the house. Many were the hours she passed 
listening to every sound, as the night wore away, 
hoping to hear her father return, or dreading the 
outlawed depredator. 


Mr. Wilding became a more frequent visiter. 
He directed his attention and conversation chiefly 
to Isabella, but the more she saw of him, ihe more 
her unfavorable opinion became confirmed. Com- 
bined with the coarseness and vulgarity which first 
struck her, he displayed, in his conversation with 
her father, such recklessness of all restraints, re- 
ligious or moral, that she wondered how her father 
could listen to him a moment, and there appeared 
a dark and hidden malignity about him, which 
made her shudder. He, however, had acquired a 
complete influence over Mr. Rivers. Isabella en- 
deavored to show him her dislike to his attentions, 
but he heeded not her discouragements ; all was at- 





tributed, by him, to maiden diffidence. He would 
often ride there and pass hours with her, whilst 
she, dull and dispirited, wondered what amuse- 
ment he could find in her society. 

One night Isabella sat in her lonly dwelling, 
waiting for the return of her father. It was later 
than he usually came home, but she felt too timid 
to sleep, for the wind had risen and was blowing 
with great violence; every blast seeming to come 
on with redoubled force. She closed the doors and 
windows, but still the wide crevices of her apart. 
ment admitted every gust. The candles flared, 
and often seemed to be almost extigguished. The 
day had been mild, and Isabella felt the chilling ef- 
fects of the wind more sensible. Once, during a 
momentary cessation of the gust, the sound of rude 
music and uneouth shouts were heard from the 
river, and she knew one of those boat loads of half 
savage looking being, whose strange appearance 
often filled her with alarm, by day, was then pass- 
ing. All the dark tales she had heard now came 
to her recollection. She strained her ear, and at 
every sound she fancied they had landed, and were 
approaching the house. The shouts and the music 
passed on, nothing more was heard but the re- 
newed howling of the angry blast. She endeavor- 
ed to turn her thoughts from such fearful subjects, 
and rely more firmly on the protection of that 
Providence who oversees all. At length she 
thought she heard a step ascending the balcony; 
she endeavored to convince herself it was fancy, 
but the sound approached the room. She fixed 
her eye on the sashed door, which opened on the 
balcony, in an agony of apprehension, and beheld 
the face of a man, whose dark eyes were glaring on 
her. Her worst anticipations appeared now to be 
realised. She retreated to the further end of the 
room, whilst every pulse beat with agony by the 
intenseness of her fears. The door opened—a 
rough-looking man, wrapped in a large coat, enter- 
ed the room. He paused—a pause in which Isa- 
bella endured an age of suffering. He surveyed 
the apartment with a scrutinising gaze. 

“ Where is Mr. Rivers ?” at length said he. 

“‘ He is not here!” replied Isabella. 

“ We shall see,” said he, taking one of the can- 
dles, and going to the next apartment. Another 
man had entered and followed him. They both 
explored every room in the house; no place was 
left unvisited. After they had investigated every 
corner, they returned to the sitting room. 


“Sure enough,” said one, “he is not here. 
Well, we must search somewhere else; but don’t 
be frightened Miss,” added he, as he observed the 
alarm of Isabella, “we don’t want to harm you; 
we only had a little business with Mr. Rivers.” 


They then departed, and Isabella listened to their 
retiring footsteps with returning confidence, t0o 
confused by her fears to think distinctly ; she sat 
motionless in the same spot, long after the depat- 
ture of her fearful visiters. The wind had died 
away, and the beating of her heart seemed the only 
‘sound that broke the profound stillness of the 
night. At length she heard a carriage approach 
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ing—it stopped—the steps were quickly let down. 
Could it be her father, or was it the return of those 
dark looking men? She was agitated by hopes 
and fears, when mueh to her astonishment, Wild- 
ing entered, alone. 

«“ Where is my father?” exclaimed Isabella. 

« Your father cannot come,” replied he, “he has 
sent me to conduct you to him.” : 

«Cannot come?”’ said she in alarm, “ Good 
heavens! what has happened! Is he ill? Where 
is he ?” 

“ He is well,” answered Wilding, “ but circum- 
stances prevent him from coming here. He is 
obliged to leave New Orleans unexpectedly ; he 
will explain all when he sees you. Be quick! you 
have not a moment to lose; throw your traps in a 
trunk, as soon as possible, and go with me.” 


“Jt cannot be!” said Isabella, “my father 
would not send for me, by you, at this time of the 
night!” 

“ Will this convince you, then,” said he, hand- 
ing her a note, in which, though hardly legible, she 
recognised her father’s hand. It ran thus :-— 

“Tt is necessary for me to leave here with the 
utmost secrecy and despatch. Mr. Wilding will 
conduct you to me. When we meet, I will ex- 
plain all.” H. R. 


Amazed and bewildered at the mysterious events 
of the night, Isabella could scarcely obey the in- 
junctions of her father. However, hurried and as- 
sisted by Wilding, she succeeded in making some 
preparation to depart, though hardly conscious of 
what she was doing, until she found herself seated 
in the carriage by the side of Wilding, and was 
rapidly driven toward the city. They proceeded 
in silence—Isabella was as if in a horrid dream— 
sometimes doubting she was going to her father, 
and fearing Mr. Wilding was conveying her, she 
knew not whither. When they reached the su- 
burbs, Wilding ordered the coachman to stop, and 
open the door, He then informed Isabella they 
must alight there. She obeyed, and they proceed- 
ed through the most unfrequented streets and lanes 
until they reached a wharf. Twe sailors were 
waiting there with a boat. Wilding placed Isa- 
bella in it, then seated himself by her side, The 
boat was pushed off and rapidly rowed a short dis- 
tance down the river, until they reached a ship 
which was at anchor. They were soon on board, 
and descended to the cabin. Much to the relief of 
Isabella, she there found her father. She sprang 
forward to meet him, but he covered his face with 
his hands, and leaned his head on the table, at 
Which he was seated. 


“Oh! Isabella, my child!” seid he in an accent 
of despair, “ to what have I brought you!” and his 
head sank lower, as if entirely overcome. 

“My father?” said Isabella, approaching him, 
“what has happened ? what is the meaning of this 


mystery, this secret flight—tell me, I beseech you, 
the worst 1” 


He answered only by deep-drawn sighs and 
groans, which seemed to proceed from the very 





extremity of suffering. At length he suddenly 
raised his head, and said in a frenzied manner. 
“Isabella! you will hate me, but the truth can 
be concealed no longer—your father is a villain! 
and now, now he is obliged to fly from the effend- 
ed laws of his country. Your father has commit- 
ted forgery !—is discovered—ané¢———”’ : 
But Isabella lay senseless at his feet. Struck to 
the heart, as he raised her young fair form, in which 
purity and innocence seemed to have found their 
dwelling. He almost wished those eyes— 


—— “From whose pure ray 
Dark vice would turn abashed, away” 


would never more unclose, that she might never 
revive to become the assuciate with crime, and be 
familiar with the evil he had brought upon her. 
She continued several hours in adeath-like stupor. 
When she recevered, she found herself in the berth 
of a miserable little state-room—a negro woman 
watching beside her. The recollection of the past 
night rushed upon her—she then felt the full mi- 
sery of her lot. Was it indeed her‘father! the 
father she had adored—whom she had allowed her 
imagination to picture as all that was good and 
great! who had with his own lips made a confes- 
sion so dreadful. Were all- her youthful hopes— 
her day-dreams ended thus? She felt she could 
have borne anything but disgrace—but ignominy ! 
All other misfortunes seemed light in comparison, 
for then at least hope would have been left, but 
now the flowers of life seemed crushed at once. 
Nothing to a young person, just entering life, is 
more dreadful than disgrace, and to find that being, 
whom a romantic imagination had pictured as pos- 
sessing every excellence, wanting in integrity. 

She prayed for resignation, and felt composed. 
She sought her father, and found him sunken in 
the lowest depths of despondency. She spoke to 
him calmy, but the sight of her only added to his 
distress. However, the soft tones of her voice at 
length whisperec balm to his crushed spirit. His 
misery found relief in words, 


«Oh! Isabella !”’ said he in incoherent accents, 
“to what a lot have I brought you! I, who ought 
to have sheltered vou from evil—your innocence— 
your virtues—are all a reproach tome. Little did 
I once suppose I should have fallen so low, but I 
have gone on, step by step, until my ruin is com- 
plete.” 


Wilding was the companion of their voyage: 
indeed his fate seemed linked with theins. At first 
the evident fate of the father and daughter seemed 
to awe him into seriousness, but he soon resumed 
his noisy merriment, under pretence of raising their 
spirits. It appeared, however, to Isabella, a re- 
source te drown the whispers of his own con- 
science, to hide under an assumed recklessness and 
open manner, thoughts too dark to be revealed. 
His manner to her was changed: he no longer 
treated her as a pretty plaything, it was an amuse- 
ment to coax and tease alternately, but he addressed 
her with more respect, though still with evident 
admiration. Indeed it was impossible for the rough- 
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est and most hardened nature, not to feel the in- 
fluence of the mild virtue of Isabella. He saw she 
was a being more refined and exalted than any 
with whom he had ever associated. 

After a short voyage, they arrived in Havana, 
where, under assumed names, they resided in an 
obscure situatien, until they could decide upon 
their future plans. Isabella observed with :regret, 
that Wilding continued his addresses to her, in a 
more decided manner than before, and also that his 
influence over her father was more unbounded. 
She often expressed to her father her dislike to him, 
and begged that they might separate. She could 
not endure that he should be their companion in 
their wanderings. 


“Why, Isabella,” said Mr. Rivers, one day, “do 
you dislike Mr. Wilding so much? It is a very un- 
grateful return for the high opinion he entertains of 
you! you wrong him if you attribute my errors to 
him! No,” added he with a sigh, “I alone am re- 
sponsible for my misdeeds. His manners are cer- 
tainly not the most polished, and may not please 
your taste, but that ought not to blind you to his 
geod qualities. He has been my firm friend, and 
will still stand by me, outlawed as I am. He stops 
not to weigh the consequences, when to serve a 
friend is in question. You will never find one more 
warm-hearted—more devoted in his attachments, 
than Wilding, and one it would give me greater 
pleasure to see the husband of my dear child.” 

“My husband!” exclaimed Isabella, in amaze- 
ment, “ sure you are not serious, father ?” 


«“ Certainly I am,” answered he turning away 
from her astonished gaze, “and if it is the first 
time the idea has occurred to you, I beg you will 
think seriously of it; my ).ealth is precarious, and 
should I die, where would my Isabella find a pro- 
tector?” He turned toward her—took her hand— 
tears were in his eyes. 

«Oh! my father!” said Isabella, much affected, 
“let net my future destiny disturb you! Trust in 
that Providence who protects all—but to marry 
him I never can consent.” 

Just then Wilding entered, and put a stop to the 
conversation. 

The next day, Mr. Rivers sought Isabella in her 
own room. Heinformed herthat Mr. Wilding had 
made proposals, and most ardently desired her to 
accept his hand. Isabella desired her father to 
take from her u decided negative, in what terms he 
pleased. 

“ Reflect awhile, Isabella,” said he, “this is a 
subject on which yox must not so hastily decide— 
you are prejudiced against Mr. Wilding: I feel 
convinced, if you knew him better, you would re- 
gard him with other feelings. I own he has faults, 
but he has never had many advantages, he has 
been thrown among rude associates—his regard 
and admiration for you ate so great, that your 
sweet and virtuous influence will make him all you 
wish,” 

“Ah! no!” replied Isabella, “I feel convinced 
he has ran a long course of dissipation and vice, 





but I entreat you,.urge me no longer on a subject 
so disagreeable to me.” 

“Indeed you are unjust to Mr. Wilding,” said 
Rivers, “ and consider you are excluded from all 
other society ; we must live a life of obscurity and 
concealment: he must be our companion where. 
ever we go, for not even to please you, can I sepa- 
rate from him. You can never have an opportu- 
nity for a better choice ; think of this, my dear girl, 
and let prudential considerations influence you, if 
nothing else. I will leave you now, to reflect on 
all I havesaid, and hope soon to hear you have de- 
cided as I wish.” 

He was retiring, but Isabella called after him. 

“Stop, father, my determination is already made. 
No time, no reflection will ever alter it! I cannot 
marry Mr. Wilding! I entreat you will tell him so 
immediately.” 

“Oh, Isabella,”’ replied Mr. Rivers, smiling, “a 
lady’s mind may change! I will leave you until 
to-morrow, when I will hear your final decision, 
You will not, my child, thwart your father’s plans 
for your happiness ?” 

«* My happiness!” exclaimed Tsabella,—but her 
father had left the room, leaving her disturbed and 
uncemfortable at his words, 

The next day Mr. Rivers entered the room with 
a smile on his countenance, and an assumed ap- 
pearance of ease. ‘There was a restlessness and 
anxiety about him which showed he had under- 
taken a task which he tried to persuade himself 
was easy. 


“ Well, my child.” said he, “our plans are al 
arranged: we are to sail in the next ship for France, 
and in that delightful country we are to find some 
sweet retired spot, which you shall choose, my 
dearest, and there we will spend our lives, devot- 
ing ourselves to your happiness. Mr. Wilding will 
not listen to deferring your marriage until we ar- 
rive there, as I wish, but insists on its taking place 
before we leave here.” 

“ Our mariage!” said Isabella, “then it ap- 
pears you have not informed him of my determi- 
nation !” 

“Ne, no,” replied he, “I did not repeat your 
idle words of yesterday —you spoke before you had 
given the subject sufficient reflection.” 

“ Well, then,” said she, “ I hope you will do so 
now, for my determination is unaltered.” 

* No, Isabella,” replied her father, * I cannot, in- 
deed ! cannot!” 

“Then,” replied she, with glowing cheeks, “I 
must perform the disagreeable task myself!” 


“ What would you do,” asid Mr. Rivers, stop- 
ping her in alarm, “ would you ruin me and your- 
self? Oh! Isabella! you who have been so dutiful 
and obedient hitherto, why do I find you so un 
tractable on a subject so important to us both! 
You must, you must marry Mr. Wilding ! there |s 
no alternative! You know how completely I am 
in his power—he will listen to no denial—he 1n- 
sists on it! you must marry him! I know your 
opinion ef him, and I have long endeavored to pre- 
vail on him to relinquish his suit, but I cannot; | 
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am lost without him! I have nothing—obliged to 
fly my country—we have no other resource !” 

“Oh! my father!” said Isabella, “is it pecu- 
niary considerations, which tie you to him? do not 
suffer it! I have youth—health—strength ; there 
are a thousand ways we can live, independently of 
him; the most menial drudgery will be preferable 
to me!” 

“«“ No, no!” replied he, “ it eannot be, you know 
not the many ways I am entangled with him !” 

«Is this, then, your friend on whom you relied 
so much ?” said Isabella, “is this the way he un- 
generouly uses the power he has over you?” 

“He is my friend still,” he answered, looking 
confused, “he will do any thing to serve me, but he 
must have his reward. Your hand is the price he 
demands for the services he has rendered me, and 
still has the power to do. You must consent, my 
child—your father’s fate depends on you! I would 
not urge it if 1 was not convinced it is the only re- 
source from greater misery to us both. Come, my 
dearest, consider it inevitable, and let your consent 
be a cheerful one !” 

She wept in uncontrolled despair. 
was moved by her evident distress. 

“My dearest child!’ said he, embracing her, 
“if this is indeed so repugnant te you, you shall 
not consent! let what will happen, you shall not 
sacrifice yourself for me! I will endeavor to find 
some way to. escape from a lot so disagreeable to 
you!” 

He then kissed her—begged her to compose her- 
self, and leftthe room. Isabella felt much relieved 
when she found herself alone. Hope dawned 
through the storms which beset her, __ 


Several weeks passed away without any new oc- 
Isabella confined herself to her own 
room as much as possible, to avoid Wilding, Her 
father continued to put him off from time to time, 
while he was endeavoring to find a way to get Isa- 
bella out of his power. 


At length one day, he came to her with an open 


Mr. Rivers 


| letter in his hand, and his countenance expressed 


much satisfaction. “ Well, Isabella,” said he, “every 
thing is arranged; I have provided an asylum for 
you, where you will not be molested by Wilding. 
This is a letter from my youngest sister, Mrs. Bel- 
more, in answer to one I wrote to her, informing 
her partly of your situation, and requesting her to 
receive you under her protection, until I can pro- 
vide a home for us together. You are surprised to 
hear of a relation so near, for the first time. I will 
relate to you an outline ef my life, and perhaps 
you may find some circumstances to excuse my 
Many errors, Yes, Isabella, I feel you cannot re- 
lain any regard for one who has acted so unlike a 
father to you. Do not interrapt me—I know what 
you would say—but until I saw you, I thought, or 


cared very little for your future destiny—but new 


you have been with me, too late I feel the charm 
of your society, and your aflection. There was a 
ume when my aspirations after virtue were as pure 
and as sincere as your own Isabella, but they were 


| all destroyed by the influence of those around me. 


Too weakly have I vielded, and the want ef firm- 
ness of character, I now perceive has been my 
ruin! My father and mother placed all their hap- 
piness in fashionable life, and she brought uj} a 
large family of children to follow in her footsteps. 
To marry off ker daughter well, and secure a for- 
tune for me, her only son, was the aim of my 
mother’s life. WhenI returned from college, I 
found she had succeeded, step by step, in establish- 
ing herself in those circles, where alone she thought 
happiness was to be found. By dint of making 
new acquaintances, and cutting old ones, she had 
raised herself. Whilst at college, I had formed an 
engagement with a lovely, intelligent girl, who had 
no fortune. My mother soon influenced me to 
break these ties. By flattering my vanity, and in- 
stilling a taste for fashionable society, she soon pre- 
vailed on me to offer myself to a girl of fortune. 
I was accepted, and we soon commenced a life of 
reckless extravagance. My wife thought her for- 
tune entitled her to every indulgence that wealth 


, could procure, and I, finding no happiness at home, 
| sought it in other scenes. 


I was soon the prey of 
those, who vampire-like, live on the weakness of 
others. My family, perceiving how it would end, 
interfered; they were afraid, they said, I weuld 
lose my respectability, for that was the height of 
their morality—but it was too late. I blindly rash- 
ed on in the path they had placed me, They re- 
monstrated warmly—lI resented it! an open rupture 
ensued. Soon after you were born, Isabella, your 
mother fell a victim to imprudent exposure, in the 
pursuit of pleasure. Too soon after your birth, ruin 
stared me in the face. My father then came for- 
ward—he offered to settle my affairs provided I 
gave every thing into his hands and accepted a 
clerkship in his counting-house. I refused—and 
he cast me off! I placed you at Madame C.’s un- 
known to them, determined they should have no 
influence over you, and gathering the remains of 
my wife’s onee splendid fortune, concluded to try 
my fate at the South. Since then I have had vari- 
ous success, sometimes flattered by fortune. some- 
times threatened by ruin. I went to New York on 
business, and saw you, Isabella: your sweetness 
and goodness awakened long dormant feelings. 
Visions of domestic happiness, yet to be mine, be- 
gan to arise. I could not resist your persuasion, 
I brought you with me to New Orleans—I deter- 
mined to break from my vicious associates, and 
live for you alone. I had before this entered into 
some speculations with Mr. Wilding, and every 
thing promised success ; but all at once he inform- 
ed me the result was unfortunate. I was in des- 
pair. He suggested to me the project of fergoing 
the name of a person who had once obtained some 
funds of mine, and unjustly withheld them. I 
started frem the project at first with horror, but he 
represented in so plausible a manner, that it was 
only taking what was justly my due, that I at length 
listened to him. It was for your sake I then wish- 
ed riches, that we might fly from scenes where I 
had too weakly mingled with a set of unworthy as- 





sociates. We were discovered, and fled: Wilding 
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has since taken measures to hush up the affair, 
for fear that he, too, may be implicated; and by 
paying well, he will probably succeed. Mrs. Bel- 
more is my youngest sister; she was a warm- 
hearted girl of fifteen when I left home, she is now 
a wealthy widow. What changes have taken place 
in her character I know not; however, her letter 
is kind; she offers you a home until I can arrange 
one for you. A gentleman, she says, a friend of 
her’s, will shortly sail from here, who will take 
charge of you to Philadephia, where she will meet 
you.” 

“ But, father,” said Isabella, “ will you not be 
exposed to the malice of Mr. Wilding, if I leave 
you?” 

“ No,” he replied; “other objeets will soon en- 
gage his attention, when he finds you are no longer 
in his pewer. 

With secrecy and dispatch Mr. Rivers arranged 
every thing for the departure of Isabella; and one 
evening, when Wilding had sallied out to his 
nightly orgies, he conducted her to the ship, which 
was to sail the next morning. He placed her un- 
der the care of the gentleman his sister had named, 
and parted from her with a burst of feeling he 
could not control. He knew not how closely she 
was entwined around his heart, until they were 
obliged to separate. He embraced her again and 
again, and called her by every endearing epithet ; 
for she had awakened those pure and holy feelings, 
which a long association with immoral companions 
had almost crushed. 


A fair wind soon blew them to their destined 
port. Mrs. Belmore was waiting for Isabella, and 
immediately conducted her to the country, where 
she resided during the summer. A large and gay 
party were assembled there. Mrs. Belmore was 
kindly disposed to her niece, but she was accustom- 
ed to flattery, and surrounded by those who were 
willing to administer it; they therefore engaged 
her attention, and she almost forgot the retiring Isa- 
bella. ‘There was much riding and walking ; every 
one was occupied by their own pursuits, and there 
happened to be no one who felt disposed to soothe 
the lacerated feelings of the broken-spirited girl. 
Isabella had written to Emma, informing her of her 
arrival at Mrs. Belmore’s. Emma wished her to 
pass part of the summer with her. At length Isa- 
bella received a letter from her, informing her that 
Mr. D’Arcy was in Philadelphia, and would return 
in a few days. Emma urgently entreated her to 
join him, and accompany him to their house. Mrs. 
Belmore made no objeetion, and Isabella gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


When she arrived there, all the family welcomed 
her in the most affectionate manner. The warm- 
hearted Emma ran eagetly to meet her. Mrs. 
D’Arcy received her with motherly kindness, all 
the younger ones quickly gathered around their 
former favorite, whilst Theodore’s eyes expressed 
a welcome too profoundly felt for words. Isabella 
could only reply to all these demonstrations of kind- 
ness by her tears: her heart was deeply touched, 





in more comfort than she had long knew. Emma 
was impatient for a tete a tet with her friend, and 
they retired early to their room. 

“Oh, my dear Isabella,” cried Emma eagerly, 
as soon as they were alone, “I have so much ty 
tell you.” 

“Well, dear Emma,” replied Isabella, « pray 
commence, I am impatient to hear it.”—But Emma 
let down the curtain, then moved the light, and 
seemed to find a thousand things to do before she 
began her tale. Isabella again urged her to com. 
mence.— 

“ Oh, it is nothing —it is nothing after all,” said 
she, smiliag and blushing; “you will think me 
very foolish, I dare say.” 

“ Ah!” said Isabella, laughing, “I can imagine, 
an affair of the heart! Do, dear Emma, tell me all 
about it.” 


“T have nothing to tell, indeed I have not,” said | 


she, looking down, “only there is such an interest- 
ing person visiting in the neighborhood, that is all 
I assure you: now do not suppose him a declared 
lover of mine, for he is not,—indeed he is not.” 

“ Not yet, perhaps,” said Isabella; “ but who 
and what is he? Let me know all,—do, dear 
Emma.” 

“ He is an Englishman,” she replied, “residing 
here for the recovery of his health—Colonel Mor- 
daunt, Charles Augustus Mordaunt: what a ro- 
mantic name, is it not, Isabella!—In our school- 
girl, novel-reading days, we could not have ima- 
gined anything more delightful. How much bet- 
ter it sounds than Jonathan Goodman! Poor soul! 
father and mother may like him as well as they 
please, but they cannot compare him to Colonel 
Mordaunt ;—so interesting—-so Byron-like.” 

A strain of music was just then heard beneath 
the window. They both paused to listen: Emma 
whispered, “It is he—so like him: how different 
from Jonathan, he has no music in his soul.” A 
guitar and a fine manly voice performed several 
serenading airs: it ceased, the minstrel departed, 
and the girls retired to their pillows. Emma talked 
Isabella to sleep, descanting on the perfections of 
her admirer. 


The next morning was bright and clear,—all na- 
ture seemed shining with fresh charms. As Is«- 
bella walked on the piazza, and surveyed the noble 
scenery, the majestic Hudson and its lovely baoks, 
she felt something like the happiness of former 
days springing up in her heart, and her spirits were 
soothed by the kindness of the family, who endea- 
vored to outvie each other in attentions to her: 
Theodore proposed a ride—he had a fine horse, 
one he knew would just suit Miss Rivers; Emma 
pleaded some household occupation as an engage 
ment, and declined joining them; one of het 
younger sisters gladly supplied her place, and they 
mounted in fine spirits. When they returned En- 
ma met them with her round face more radiabt 
with happiness than usual, and the bloom on ber 
cheek of a deeper die. She accompanied Isabella 
to her room, where she went to disrobe from her 


and the first evening passed, in that happy circle, | riding-dress, aad informed her Colonel Mordaun! 
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had been with her all the morning, and was ex- 
tremely agreeable. “But you will see him this 
evening,” added she: “ Miss Dormer, your old ac- 
quaintance, has seut us an invitation to a small 
party, and he will be there. Caroline Dormer is 
looking her prettiest, to fascinate him, but I do not 
think she will succeed.” 

At sunset the carriage was ordered to convey 
them to Mrs. Dormer’s. When they arrived, the 
company were some of them enjoying the long 
summer twilight, strolling or the piazza, or about 
the beautiful grounds of the place. The D’Arcy 
party proceeded to the drawing-room, and, after 
paying their respects to the lady of the house, 
seated themselves there. The eyes of Emma were 
ca-t in every direction, to diecever the object most 
interesting to her; whilst Isabella was engrossed 
by several former acquaintances. At length Enima, 
with heightened color, pressed the hand of Isabella, 
and whispered, “'There he is, on the piazza, lean- 
ing against the pillar where the jessamine is en- 
twined. Look now through the window, over old 
Mrs. Harrel’s head—I dare not look myself—-Caro- 
line Dormer is talking to him.” Isabella looked as 
Emma directed. What a shock awaited her! Wil- 
ding stood before her! Yes there he was, leaning 
against the pillar where the jessamine grew, con- 
versing with Miss Dormer. It was he, but chang- 
ed; he was paler and thinner, for he had suflered 
from a severe attack of the fever, common at Ha- 
vana. His dress also changed the tout ensem- 
ble of his appearance: he was habited in black, 
of the finest materials and of the first fashion, 
though devoid of dandyism. He was leaning with 
rather a languid air, and without any of that noisy 
vulgarity which once distinguished him. He evi- 
dently bad a guard on every word and action, while 
he endeavored to personate the character he had as- 
sumed. Isabella’s eyes were fixed, as if by a spell; 
she could not take them from the object most un- 
welcome to her sight. Emma had turned away her 
head, and peceived not the astonishment and dis- 
may of Isabella, who continued with her eyes fixed 
on him in speechJess silence. 

Corclusion in next No, 
——— i 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


“What is life?” 
1 asked the question of a sprightly youth; 
He smiled, and briefly answered, “Happiness !” 
The very image of the thing he looked ! 
A laughing eye—a brow unknown to care— 
A cheek whereon was written rosy health— 
A step elastic as the nimble fawn’s— 
These he possessed.— A garland twined his brow, 
Blerding the rose, the hyaeinth, the fair 
Soft lily, aud the strong oak leaf—emblems 
Of health, of stiength and innocenee. ”“I’ was morn; 
| T was Spring ; the dew drops stood upon each leaf, 
Pellucid, quivering in the early light 
That stole through thickly wooded grove and bower} 
The busy songsters caroled forth their lays, 
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Or gayly skimmed the flowret-stueded plain : 
All, all was mirth and mellow sunshine—all 
Alike responded to the youth’s reply. 


“What is life?” 
I asked again the words but not of youth; . 
They fell upon the ear of one whose lock 
Bespoke a care-worn heart ; meridian life 
Had lett its traces on his brow ; he spoke, 
Ané¢ answered with a voice that told his soul— 
“It is a round of sorrow, cares and strite— 
Of disappointed hopes—duplicity— 
Of shameless, wrong and unrequited good 
Of heart aches. Yes!’ and then he knit his brows, 
And gave a look that said, “Disturb me not!” 
“Yes, this is life!” And so he passed along. 
Spring’s rosy days were gone, and it was noon— 
A Summer noon—and busy bustling crowds 
Cheked up a narrow mart; and officers 
Of justice (so they called them) hurried past, 
And all responded te the voice I’d heard ! 


“What is lite ?” 
With listening ear I waited the reply 
Of one whose venerable lecks preclaimed 
The afternoon oflife. *T was Autumn, and 
The leaves was falling fast and thick around, 
Yellow and withered by the biting frost. 
The busy squirrel, conscious of the task 
Prescribed by stern necessity, bounded 
From tree to tree, and garnered up his store, 
With haste prophetic of the coming storm. 
The lurid sun was sinkiag in the west, 
Shrouded in gloom; and the tall forest trees, 
Through whese half-naked boughs its lingering rays 
Still suruggled, cast a sombre shade around. 
A theughtiul melancholy sat upon 
The brow of the gray-headed man, and lent 
An ait responsive to the general gloom. 
He sighed, and calmly gave me this reply : 
“It is in youth all hope and happiness, 
To dream ofzcenes of coming, lasting bliss, 
And, in the sweet deception, gain the boon 
Reality itself could never give. 
In manhood, ’t is to find we’ve been deceived— 
To find that man no brother is to man— 
‘That all the objects of humamty 
Coneentre in three words, low selfish gain !— 
And then ourselves become the thing we hate! 
In age, ’tis to reflect on by-gone days 
With many a keen regret, a1 dsigh for hours 
No more to be recalled, or wisely look 
Into the future, and prepare for rest !” 
I pondered o’er the past—I looked around, 
And all proclaimed the truth of what I'd heard. 
JAcQueEs. 
When men of sense approve, the million are 
sure to follow : to be pleased, is to pay a com- 
pliment to their own taste. 
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108 LINES--THE BLIND BOY--LOCKS AT LOCKPORT. 


LOCKS AT LOCKPORT. 


The Erie Canal must ever remain an evidence 
of the consummate enterprise of the citizens of the 
State of New York. Inthe march of improvement, 
rapidly as Pennsylvania, has swept on, the Empire 
State still claims the palm. A commendable feel- 
ing of state rivalry, may prevent many from readily 
granting her claims, but every man must reflect 
upon this immense achievement with a just glow 
of national pride. 

The Erie Canal commences at the city of Buf- 
falo, at the Little Buffalo Creek, two miles above 
the entrance of the canal, from Lake Erie, or per- 
haps—with greater propriety, it may be said to com- 
mence at Bird Island, Black Rock Harbor at the 
foot of the lake, and to com»unicate with Buffalo, 
by a short branch. From Black Rock it extends 
eastwardly to the Hudson river at Albany, 313 
miles, From Bird Island it follows the margin of 
the Niagara river to the Tonnawanta Creek. Enter- 
ing the creek which has been raised by a door to its 
level, it ascends the stream to Pendleton; thence 
turning southeast it runs to Lockport, a distance of 
twenty-six miles, by the canal from the Hudson 
river at Albany. It is not the intention of this 
sketch to follow the canalin its windings, but mere- 
ly to designate the location of the Locks at Lockport 
thereon. 

One half the distance from Pendleton to Lock- 
port, is by a cut through lime stone rock, at an 
average depth of twenty feet, which occupied nearly 
four years of assiduous hard labor, at an immense 
expense to the contractors, but eventually to the 
State. Part of this cut is apparent on the face plate 
(opposite) the canal at this point descends from the 
upper to the lower terrace of a mountainous ridge, 
through a natural ravine. The locks are five in 
number, each falling eleven feet, and nine inches. 
When a boat passes up the canal the lower gates 
are opened, and the boat glides into the lock after 
which the lower gates are shut. A sluice commu- 
nicating with the upper part of the canal, is then 
opened, and the lock rapidly fills with water elevat- 
ing the boat on its surface. Thus alternately till 
tke last lock is filled to the highest water level when 
the boat passes onits way. This, however, is com- 
mon to all locks, of which most readers are aware. 
The scenery in the vicinity and above the locks is 
beautiful in the extreme, which serves much to be- 
guile the tediam of the way and the monotony of a 
journey by canal boat to the adventurous travellor. 

The gates of nearly all locks are double, resem- 
bling folding doors. They meet each other in most 
eases at an obtruse angle, and the pressure of the 
water serves to keep them firmly in contact. In 
China inclined planes are said to be used instead 
of locks, along which the boats are drawn up, and 
let down. They have also been introduced in Eu- 
rope, and -have been used on the Morris Canal in 
New Jersey. 


ec 


Most of our misfortunes are more supportable 
than the comments of our friends upon them. 





Original. 
LINES, TO THE MEMORY OF R. F. S, 


Shall I forget thee while there ’s life 
Within my young and ardent frame, 

My bosom burns with feelings rife, 
Nor hesitate to name. 


As falls the leaves beneath the blast, 
Of autunan’s withering power, 

So fell my young and ardent friend, 
In youth’s gay happy hour. 


Tho’ death has now decreed that we 
Must meet on earth no more, 

Yet on the scroll of memory, 
As brilliant as before, 

Shall be the hours that we have spent, 
When pleasure’s sunny beam, 

Shone brightly from her firmament, 
Now vanished as a dream. 


How sweet upon my lonely hours, 
The cadence of thy voice, 

Would steal in magic minstrelsy, 
But can I now rejoice? 


For he, the loved one of my youth, 
On earth has ceased to be, 
And thus I pledge in friendship’s truth, 
This tribute to his memory. J.8.C. 
Philadelphia, 1839. 


THE BLIND BOY. 
BY MISS. HANNAH F. GOULD. 


O tell me the form of the summer's soft air, 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair, 

It breathes on my lips, and it fans my soft cheek, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak. 
I feel it play o’er me refreshing and light, 

And yet cannot touch it, because I've no sight. 


And music—what is it ? and where does it dwell? 
I sink and [ mount with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strait: 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain. 
Now what the bright color of music may be, 
Will any one tell me? for I eannot see. 

‘The odors of fowers that are hovering high, 
What are they ? on what kind of wings do they fly, 
Are these shining angels, who come to delight, 

A poor little child who knows nothing of sight ? 
The face of the sun never comes to my mind: 

O tell me what light is, because I am blind! 


Reproaches and injuries have no power td 
afflict either the man of unblemished integrity 
or the abandoned profligate. It is the middle 
compound character which alone is vulnerable: 
the man who, without firmness enough to avoid 
a dishono rable action, has feeling enough to b¢ 
ashamed of it. 
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LOVE. 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


LOVE, 


There was pageant and revelry in the city of 
Pampeluna. There was splendor and glitter in the 
court, and the streets, and the churches. The air 
resounded with acclamations ; the porches and the 


ticoes were thronged with a merry population,, 


in their holiday array ; and the buz of many voices, 
in eaget conversation, rose above the crowd that 
swayed hither and thither, in the squares and open 
spaces.. The bells of all the churches rang ont ; and 
eye and ear were told, by every sight and every 
sound, that it was-a higti festival in the ancient capi- 
tal of Navarre. 


‘fo the monarch of that small mountain state, the 
ambassadors from France fed, on-that day, a beauti- 
ful and long-seught. bride ; and every eye, in court 
and city, raised the eager lid’to gaze upon the future 
queen as she advanced. Every eye, in court and 
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ing brightness in the glance as it roamed around, 
marking with unshrinking firmness each gazing 
face of the crowded court, and noting with quick 
accuracy every one of those empty ornaments and 
trifling embellishments, on which the calm and un- 
occupied spirit may rest in a moment of idleness, 
but which, in a moment of agitation and emotion, 
are, to the feeling and the sensitive heart, but as 
bubbles cn the waves to-the mariner in the tempest. 
She could not but feel, that in that lovely lip sata 
haughty and a scornful. curl—firm, proud, deter- 
mined; all unlike the quivering diffidence which 
Blanche had pictured to her fancy, in the timid 
bride seeking her strange husband’s court.. 

No timidity, indeed, was there; and so proud 
was the carriage, se scornful was the air, that 
Blanche of Navarre, as she saw the futare queen 
advance to meet her promised husband, felt her 
heart beat quick, lest she should see her brother 
treated with indignity by the bride whose hand had 
already been dearly purchased:. Butno! she met 


: him with smiles, she received his welcome with 


city, however, after having gazed on the proud | grace; and Blamche’s heart grew calm, in the hope 
beauty, and marked the features which might well ; that her fears misled her in her interpretation of 


become a prince’s bride, turned with feelings of 
deeper satisfaction to the countenance of their own 
native prineess ; and found in its calm bright sweet- 
ness a loveliness more harmonious to their hearts— 
a beauty of gentler promise and more endearing 
aspect. 

“ Handsome indeed she is !” exclaimed every one 
who gazed on Isabel of Valois ; “ handsome indeed 
she is, but not so beautiful as our own princess.” 


With equal interest, but very different feelings, 
Blanche of Navarre also gazed upon her brother’s 
bride, as Isabel advanced through: the halls of that 
palace where Blanche herself had so long dwelt, the 
first woman im the land. But with no envious 
thought did she thus gaze—with no feeling of malice 
toward her who was destined at onee to take upon 
herself the first place in that realm. But it was 
with feelings of keen, intense anxiety for a brother’s 
happiness; with thoughts, too, of some apprehen- 
sion for her own future fate. Blanche of Navarre 
was ne longer te rule in the house of her ancestors; 
her word was no longer to be law among the cour- 
tiers of her brother; her will was no longer to be 
the only guide of all her actions; her fate, her 
time, her comfort, were no longer to be decided by 
her own voice: for into the halls of her infancy 
had come a being, upon whose will the happiness 
of almost every moment must depend ; upon whose 
virtue, tenderness, and generosity, the peace and 
quiet passing of her future years could alone be 
founded. 

She gazed, then, upon the beantiful bride, and 
saw that she was lovely. She was willing, she 
was anxious, in that loveliness of feature and of 
form, to see the loveliness of snirit and of heart ; 
she was willing to believe, that in that dark liquid 
eye shone forth the virtues of a noble race; she 
was willing to believe, in that arching lip was 
pictured the high and dignified mind within. But 
yet, she could not but feel that there was a flash- 

10 





the fair stranger’s demeanor. 


The first objeet of all attention was, of course, 
the prineess herself; but in the train of. Isabel of 
Valois, and among all the gay and glittering eava- 
liers, of which it was composed, appeared one who, 
in form and feature, carriage and apparel, stood 
forth without compare in all the court, either. of 


Navarre er France. Francis, count of Foix, was- 


the name the ambassador gave him, as he: intro- 
duced him to the Navarrese king ; and, although 
the eye of Blanche had before marked with wonder. 
not unmixed with admiration, the appearance of 
that princely noble, no sooner was he named than 
her brow slightly contracted, her fair lip lost its 
smile, and she bowed with cold and stately haughti- 
ness as he advanced and was presented to herself. 
The count was not abashed, but maintained himself. 
with graceful ease ; and there was something im his- 
whole demeanor, during the festivals and cere- 
monies that followed, which won upon even those 
prepared to frown on all his actions; which daz- 
zled where it could not blind, and gained a smile 
from the lip even while censure was strong at the 
heart.. 

There is a race of men who: fancy that some 
bright and brilliant qualities, some noble deeds,. 
some graces of demeanor, some powers of language 
or ofi thought, some grandeur of conception or-en- 
ergy: of action, not only compensate a: life of ribald 
looseness, but even give a splendor and: dignity to 
vice and crime: Such has been the character which 
Francis, count of Foix, had establishied' for himself, 
in the world of his day. Brave to a fault; grace- 
ful, as we have said, in person ;.full of high. powers 
abused, and talents cast away, he had devoted him- 
self to pleasure, and, in pursuit thereof, had ac- 
knowledged no barriers, and spurned at every check. 
His life hitherto, young as he was, had been but a 
tale of moral duties violated; of passion, excess, 
and licentiousness. Infidelity in love had been his 
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110 ~ LOVE. 


boast ; the ruin of woman’s peace, his pastime ; 
and the wine-cup and the dice, and leose compan- 
ions, and wild exploits of evil, made up a history 
chequered only by some occasional trait of a noble 
spirit—some deed ef generosity, or benevolence, or 
eourage. 


So dangerous and hateful had become his name, 
that the monarch of his own land had willingly 
found an occasion to send him forth into another 
country ; praying devoutly, that Spanish jealousy 
might never suffer the wild and reckless youth to 
return to the court of France again. And new,in 
the small kingdom of Navarre, he prepared to re- 
new the same course which had won for him so 
evil a reputation in his own land. 


On the third night after his arrival, he sat late 
with several of his followers, who had accompanied 
him from France, and with one or two of the young 
Navarrese nobility, congeniai to tastes and habits, 
but less advanced in systematic vice than the gay 
cavalier who had now come among them. They 
talked of pleasure, and of joy, and of excited pas- 
sion; and many a bright thought and sparkling 
fancy followed the cup as it circled round the table, 
and gave a zest and a grace to the idle, and the 
loose, and the vain tales which formed the great 
mass of their conversation. They had drank deep, 
when one of the Navarrese, bowing his head over 
the full cup, said, with a smile,—‘ To your next 
conquest, fair Count of Foix; to your next con- 
quest!”” The others around laughed gaily, and 
toek up the toast, bowing their heads to the count, 
and drinking to his next conquest. The count 
filled his cup, and replied, “ Willingly, lords, wil- 
lingly! To Blanche of Navarre!” 


The brows of the Navarrese were suddenly con- 
tracted, and they turned their flashing looks upon 


-eac'a other. At length, one whose renown in arms 


saved him froin the insignificance of vice, replied 
boldly, —“ Sir Count of Foix, we welcome thee to 
our land as a distinguished stranger, skilled in the 
arts of love and the science of pleasure, well known 
for noble and for knightly deeds, courteous, and gay, 
and liberal; and. we are willing to give all free 
scope to your pleasant fancies: but you know not 
our feelings, here in Navarre, to one whom you 
have just named. She is our native princess, and 
has grown up among us, under our own eyes, and 
amidst the love of all: smile not, sir count, for we 
will bear. no trifling with her name. She has the 
love of all—of good and bad alike. But it is that 
pure and nobler which to the good is natural, and 
which, in the bosom of the bad, plants at least one 
good thing. Speak not of her with one vain hope 
or idle expectation. Her every thought is virtue ; 
and the high spirit that dwells in that bright form 
is pure as a saintin heaven. We see all her ac- 
tions—we know all her deeds. Is there sorrow— 
is there misfortune in the city or the land, there is 
Blanche of Navarre to be found, comforting, con- 
soling, aiding. Is virtue, is honor, is noble gene- 
rosity heard of, the voice of Blanche of Navarre is 
raised to give it praise. Is wrong committed, or 





injustice done, hers is the tongue to plead for the 
oppressed, however mighty the oppressor ; hers the 
lip to call down punishment on the evil-doer, how- 
ever great, however favored, however high. |, 
there, on the contrary, evil or vice; in whatever 
glittering robes arrayed, concealed under whatever 
specious form, though voieed with music and gar- 
landed with flowers, sure is it to shrink from the 
face of Blanche of Navarre, as the birds of night 
fly from the keen cye of the searching day. | say 
to you, Count of Foix, smile not! Well do 1 
know that my lip is all unfit to speak the praise of 
purity like hers; but I tell thee boldly, that, al- 
though in the late plague she sat beside the dying 
wretch, foul and fearful in all the livid horror of the 
pestilence, and bent her bright head over the bed of 
misery and of death, as well in the lowest cabin as 
within the palace walls, without one look of dis- 
gust or apprehension—lI tell thee, she would shrink 
from thee and thy loose words as from toad, or ad- 
der, or any other noisome thing.” 


The count’s cheek had grown flushed, his brow 
had contracted, and his eye had flashed ; but such 
angry signs had passed by ere the other had dene 
speaking, and he was ready to wear a smile, as he 
answered,—* Nevertheless, Don Ferdinand, I again 
say—to Blanche of Navarre! Never was woman 
born that might not be conquered ; and I will either 
conquer her, or she shall conquer me, It is not 
alone for her beauty, though I own that never yet 
have my eyes beheld loveliness so unblemished as 
hers—those perfect features, which the brightest 
dream of the Grecian sculptor never equalled ; that 
calm, radiant eye, shining forth from its black 
lashes, like some bright, tranquil star pouring jits 
peaceful light through a dark summer night; that 
cheek, where the ruddy hue of health, softened by 
delicate nurture, blooms like the bosom of a garden 
rose ; that splendid form, where grace and rounded 
softness are ennobled by princely dignity and worthy 
pride—it is not alone for all this blaze of beauty, 
though well it might set a world again on fire; but 
it is because, as thou hast truly, though not cour- 
teously declared, she has already shown that she 
woxwld shrink from me as from some noisume thing. 
For this do I say, that I will conquer her, or she 
shall conquer me; and I drink again to my next 
conquest, Blanehe of Navarre! Ay ! well I marked 
her,”’ he continued, proceeding, after a little pause, 
ere any of the others could reply,—*ay! well I 
marked her, when the ambassador but named my 
name, draw down the corner of that lovely lip, and 
spread wide the scornful nostril! But she knew 
not Francis of Foix. However, let no broils, good 
friends, mar our fair revelry. Here is to all our 
loves, past, present, and to come: may they be 
many as the blades of grass which shall cover us 
when we be dead, or the cups of wine that we 
drink while we are living! Here is to all our 
loves, and to yours especially, Don Ferdinand de 
Leyda, Methought I caught a pair of bright, black 
eyes yesterday, im the court, following thee where- 
soever thou didst turn, And,—ha! Don Ferdi- 
nand, was I not right !—a certain lady with a swan- 
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like throat, robed in dark purple, and with many a 
gem in her hair and in her girdle ?” 


Although the brows of the Navarrese still re- 
mained comewhat contracted, harmony seemed suf- 
ficiently restored, and the revel was prolonged for 
many an hour. At length the guests began to 
separate, but the Count de Foix detained Don Fer- 
dinand de Leyda for a moment in the vestibule ; 
and, when they were alone, he said.—“ Don Ferdi- 
nand, my good friend, you have this night said 
things which—as we know each other weil and of 
yore—you mast feel sure cannot pass by as idle 
wind. Let us not involve others in our quarrel, 
but let us meet, with a single page on either side, 
when, where, and with what weapons you will.” 

«To-morrow morning at daybreak,” replied Don 
Ferdinand, calmly, “ with pointed lances and our 
two swords, if it se please you, count. Then, for 
the place, let it be down in the meadows, on the 
other side of the river. You knew the Tafalla gate ? 
—go forth by that: my windows look upon the 
road, and I willsoon overtake you. With one page, 
you say '—good night.” And so they parted. 


The sun shone bright through the long case- 
ments of the old palace of Pampeluna, chequering 
with misty light the pavements of its lordly hells; 
and from these casements could be seen, clear and 
distinct, the ring of mighty mountains, with their 
snow-covered tops, which swept round the capital 
of Navarre. Between them and the city lay, bask- 
ingin the morning sunshine, that beautiful basin, 
with its richly cultivated slopes, known in all later 
times by the name ef the Cup of Pampeluna; and 
glittering as it passed the city, which it half sur- 
rounds in one of its graceful bends, flowed the 
sweet Arga, 

Blanche ef Navarre had risen early from her 
couch, ané hed watched the wandering sun pour 
his first light from the pinnacles ef the eastern hills 
inte that meuntain cup, in the centre of which rese 
up her brother’s capital. She gazed from the win- 
dows in semewkat thoughtful, somewhat melan- 
holy mood; for, in the short space of three days, 
she had been taught that her brother’s palace was 
no longer to be a happy home for her—that her 
brother’s bride looked not on her as a sister—and 
that jealousy of the power she had so willingly re- 
| signed, and enyy of the love she so well merited, 
were the feelings t).at reigned ir. a heart which she 
had fondly hoped to find open to nobler and better 
affections. As she gazed, her eve lighted en what 
she imagined to be nothing more tha: some grooms 
exercising their master’s horses; but in a few mi- 
nutes she saw them turn, and spur at full charge 
against each other, 

Even then she thought it no more than some 
wild youths, as was very customary, breaking a 
friendly lance in the meadows below ; and she only 
wondered that they had not chosen the ordinary 
tilt-yard for the scene of their exploits. At the end 
of about half an hour, however, she heard a num- 
ber of busy feet, passing along in the neighborhood 
of the chamber in which she sat, toward the apart- 
ments which had been assigned to the French am- 
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bassador and the noble gentlemen who had accom- 
panied him, and many veices speaking in a low, 
quick tone. he first tidings which she obtained 
concerning the cause of those sounds, was from one 
of her own women, who ran in with an impértant 
face of wonder, exclaiming,—“ Oh, lady! dd you 
know that the Count de Foix has been killed’ by 

Den Ferdinand de Leyda ?” 19k 

“ God forbid !” replied Blanche,—«< God forbid! 
He was sadly unprepared to die:” and she hasteri?* 
ed out from her 6wn chamber to the public apart-! 
ments of the palace, to ascertain the truth ef her ° 
maiden’s story. The room she entered was that ’ 
prepared for the morning meal of the royal house- 
hold ; and from some of the attendants present she 
learned that the count was not killed, thongh dan- 
gerously wounded. “He has been carried te his 
chamber, lady,” replied the man, “and the sur- 
geons are even now busily engaged extracting the 
lance’s head, which has broken off in his shoulder.” 

“What has become of Don Ferdinand?” de- 
manded Blanche. “ Is he unhurt ? for I have heard 
that this Count of Foix is famous for his skill in 
such encuunters.” , 

“ He, too, is badly wounded,” replied the man ; 
“but they have borne him to his own house, and 
he is attended by surgeons there.” 

«‘ Thus do bad men slay each other,” said Blanche. 
“« Some idle dispute, or licentious brawl, has, doubt- 
less, brought them thus to the gates of death when 
they are least fitted to weet another life. God spare 
them this once! and perhaps the warning of pain 
and sickness may not be thrown away.” x 


While she yet spoke, her brether and his bride, 
with several nobles in attendance, entered the hall. 
At the tidings of the evil which had befallen the 
Count de Foix, the young monarch expressed some 
sorrow, in courteous tones, teward the French lords 
around him; but, to the judgment of Blanche of 
Navarre, the grief of Isabel of Valois exceeded the 
bounds of that commisseration which her brether’s 
wife might well display toward the libertine noble 
of her own land. She vewed that,if the count 
died, she should hate Navarre; she called him the 
flower of courtesy and knighthood; and she de- 
clared her purpose of visiting his sick chamber. 
The young king bore it all with patience; for his 
beautiful bride, in all her proud loveliness, had at 
onee assumed that mastery over him which weak 
minds ever yield to the strong when passion raises 
its voice against resistanee. He marvelled not at 
the interest she expressed ; he felt neither jealousy 
ner anger ; and he ventured only to suggest that 
his fair bride would, when she visited the wounded 
man, take with her his sister Blanche. Isabel heard 
him with a flashing eye and an angry spot upon her 
fair cheek, but she dared not resist his will, so gently 
expressed; and bowing, with a scornful smile, to 
Blanche, she prayed her, in ironical terms, to give 
her the pleasure of her fair company after the meal 
was over, 

No scornful word ever embittered the lips of 
Blanche of Navarre, and for her brother’s sake she 
yielded at once, When the time came, followed 
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by several others, they sought the chamber where 
the count lay ill; and those two fair girls approached 
the couch of sickness ; but oh, with what a differ- 
ent air—and, oh, with what different feelings! 
They both spoke to him, but they spoke not alike ; 
the words of Isabel were mingled of lightness, and 
grief, and tenderness—those of Blanche were calin 
and gentle, but tending to better thoughts. She 
read no homily, but she spoke with the voice of. 
purity, and wisdom.; and, while she told him that 
ehe sincerely wished his recovery, the last words of 
consolation ‘which she addressed to him were such 
as awakened in his mind deep thoughts. She teld 
him, that illness and wounds were not always mis- 
fortunes, and that often the sickness of the body 
‘wrought a cure in the diseases of the mind. 


Thus saying, she turned to leave him; and Isa- 

bel of Valois, theugh she would fain have lingered, 
was obliged to follow also for very shame. hen 
they were gone, the Count de Foix, upon his soli- 
tary couch of pain, fell into deep and somewhat 
curious meditation. He thought of the words that 
Blanche had spoken,—* that eften the sickness of 
the body wrought a cure in the diseases of the 
mind.” How could that be? he asked himself; 
and, as he thought of the words, the tone, the look, 
the surpassing leveliness of her who had spoken 
them, came back upon his mind, like the beautiful 
objects of some splendid dream, and made the 
simple sentence that still rang in his ear seem like 
the words of prophecy. He paused and pondered ; 
and, as he thought, the pain of his wound, severe 
as it was, was almost forgetten in the new and 
thrilling interest that grew upon his heart. He 
compared her, mentally, with the proud beauty who 
had stood beside her; and he could not but feel 
that, in the pure, bright lustre of her virtuous calm- 
ness, her loveliness acquired a dignity harmonious 
with itself, and far, far surpassing the haughty con- 
sciousness of her brother’s wife. 

He felt, too, that to take aught from the brilliant 
purity would be to rob her beauty of one half its 
splendor : he felt that—far beyond every thing that 
sweet lines er lovely coloring can produce—there 
shone, through every movement and through every 
look, the effulgence of a noble and a generous heart 
—the brightness of a gentle, innocent, ursullied 
mind. He asked himself, whether, even were it in 
his power, he would profane that sweet tabernacle 
with one evil thought? and still, as he pendered, 
her words came back into his ear, and again he 
asked himself, could the sickness of the body real- 
ly work a cure in the diseases of the mind?” 


He put another question to his heart,—« Was 
the state in which he had so long lived a disease of 
the mind, or not? Was the prostitution of great 
talents and high qualities, unequalled powers of 
mind and body, and a heart once pure and virtuous 
—was it, er was it not, a malady ?”—And the 
thoughts which such questions produced were pain- 
ful, were agitating, were terrible. He strove to cast 
them from him, and to think as he had thought be- 
fore. He strove to think of Isabel of Valois, and 


fancy gave her picture to his eyes, rose up the 
brighter form of Blanche of Navarre, and outshone 
the other in the light of innocence and beauty, 
With the night came fever—the tamer of the strong 
spirit, ‘the breaker of the wild imagination—and 
bowed him to its will. He struggled against its 
power during the livelong night ; and, with a wan- 
dering mind and throbbing brain, tossed to and fro 
upon the couch. Morning found its great strength 
enfeebled ; his strong sinews without power ; his 
muscles relaxed; his face wan and pale; his eye 
dim and haggard. The support of the cerporeal 
frame was gone from the spiritual being ; and, like 
a rider who has lost the power of governing the 
wild horse that carries him, his mind was carried 
away to thoughts he had ever shunned, and his heart 
rested on many a }ainful, many a reproachful me- 
mory. 

During the morning, the king, with his bride and 
his sister, came to visit again the sick chamber of 
the wounded man ; but how different was now the 
effect produced on the mind of Isabel of Valois and 
Blanche of Navarre! The one saw with surprise, 
and with somewhat of disgust, the ravages whieh 
one day of sickness and agony can produce in the 
most graceful form and the most beautiful counte- 
nance. She no longer saw the same Count de Foix 
—the handsomest of a handsome court.: she only 
beheld, a wan, sick man, writhing in a, bed of pain ; 
and her eye, which had been attracted by beauty 
alone, now turned away displeased. 


Very different were the feelings of Blanche of 
Navarre. She beheld a man, whose vices she had 
condemned, while she had admired his higher quali- 
ties, stricken down in the midst of his pride and of 
his levity ; brought, by the events of a single day, 
to the brink of the grave ; suffering in body, and, 
as she suspected, suffering also in mind; and all 
that was gentle and tender in a gentle and ‘tender 
heart, rose up to her lips to give comfort and con- 
solation to him for whom her voice had before 
known nothing but reproofand reprobation. Strange 
though it may be to say, there was something in 
the manner with which the count met the first look 
of Isabel of Valois, which, to the mind of Blanche, 
gave hope of better feelings rising in his heart. It 
was no longer the glance of bold and too familiar 
admiration : oh, no! his brow grew somewhat con- 
tracted, and his dark eye turned away. ‘To ‘herself 
he listened, and to her words of kindness, with ap- 
parently very different feelings,—with, surprise, 
with attention, with gratitude ; and when they were 
about to quit his apartment, he added,—* Lady, | 
thank you for your speech of yesterday ; and I do 
begin to think, that the sickness of the body may 
sometimes work a cure in the diseases of the mind. 


“Think so! oh, think so, my good lord !” replied 
Blanche ; “ and should you find, that in your mind 
or heart there be some malady, take now the time 
when its cure can be wrought ; and forget not, when 
you are restored to health, the salutary thoughts 
which visit us all in sickness.” : 

The proud lip of Isabel of Valois curled with ¢ 





her too evident partiality ; but still by her side, as 


scornful smile, as she turned away ; and she ws 
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scarcely out of hearing, when she exciaimed, speak- 
ing to her husband,—* Our sister Blanche will 
preach, and Francis of Foix will listen, as long as 
he is in sickness, Doubtless he will promise to be- 
come a Capuchin till he is well; but then his fair 
preacher will find that he will leave the gray gown 
with her, and be as merry a libertine as ever.” 


It might have been with many a man as Isabel 
of Valois predicted ; it might have been so with 
the Count of Foix, himself, under many circum- 
stances. Returning health might have brought re- 
turning passions: strength, in its bold security, 
might have laughed at past warnings; and evil 
habits, broken but by a short interruption, might 
have resumed their iron and irresistible sway over 
a heart full of fire and impetuous feelings. But 
there were many, many events occurred to lead the 
mind of Francis of Foix inte 4 new train; there 
were many, many motives combined to give a fresh 
bent, a different object, to all his feelings. The first 
of those motives was love! Isabel of Valois visited 
him no more, but Blanche went twice to see him, 
with her brother, during the severer part of his 
malady; and her kindness and her gentleness— 
kindness and gentleness so pure, so noble, so chaste, 
that even vanity itself, man’s vanity, the most im- 
pudent and deceitful of all liars, could not mistake 
and dared not falsify her feelings—implanted in his 
heart the first germ of real love which that heart 
had ever known. Though full of strong passions, 
hitherto it had not known love. The seeds that 
fell upon it had been of lighter things, which grew 
up like shrubs upon a rock, blossomed for an hour, 
and faded away. 

But now, a stronger tree had taken root: pas- 
sioa—eager, ardent passion, rising from vencration, 
esteem, and admiration !—and how that tree was 
nourished by sweet sympathies, fostered by close in- 
tercourse, and even rooted more firmly by the storm 


and tempest of adverse circumstances, is now to be 
told. 


In the course of time he became convalescent ; 
and, as soon as he was permitted, proceeded to offer 
his thanks to the Queen of Navarre. She was sur- 
prised to behold the beauties and graces of his per- 
son restored, though he could not yet move without 
support ; but his illness had reached the stage when 
it only added deeper interest to that excited by his 
noble presenee and handsome form. The admira- 
tion of Isabel of Valois returned ; and she deter- 
mined, that all the many weeks which the surgeons 
affirmed must be passed in tranquillity and repose, 
ere the count could be pronounced well, should be 
spent in her society. She had no scruples, and but 
small diffidence ; and, if there were evil passions 
in her heart, she hesitated little at the means em- 
ployed to gratify them. She was not without art, 
however ; and Blanche of Navarre was often called 
Upon to sanction, by her presence, the long inter- 
be between the Count of Foix and her brother's 
wife, 

Blanche shrank from being present : not that she 
suspected actual evil in the thoughts or wishes of 


Francis of Foix—covered though it was by some 
idle idea of distant relationship—still bold, rash, 
and unwomanly. Of the count, toe, she had many 
doubts. She hoped, she trusted, that a change had 
come over his feelings and his thoughts ; she fancied 
that she saw the change in every word and action ; 
but still she feared, and stillshe doubted. 

Was there, also, in her bosom a doubt as to what 
might ever become the feelings of her own heart to- 
ward hin? There was! and wisely she shrunk 
from putting into the hands of one who might mis- 
use it, the slightest power over her future peace 
of mind. She had done her duty to him, as one 
fellow-creature to another ; she nad done more than 
most would do; and now she sought to avoid a 
man whom she had first reprobated, then pitied, 
and now feared. Nevertheless, she was, almost 
daily, forced to be present, while Francis of Foix 
spent long hours with Isabel of Valois, during the 
days of his convalescence: and her presence was 
to im a blessing and a safeguard. 


The comparison was always before him of good 
and evil, and that comparison was too powerful to 
leave judgment to hesitate. ‘Love, too, was on the 
side of judgment, fur love grew daily more power- 
ful over his heart ; and, as he gazed upon Blanche 
of Navarre, sitting by the side of Isabel of Valois, 
he fell into deep fits of musing, which the latter 
loved not. * What was the subject of his musing ? 
How he might win that radiant creature to return 
the lore he felt; how he might change the cold 
and frigid courtesy, which now clothed all her 
words toward him, to that warmer confidence which 
alone can be the nurse of affection ; how he could 
show her, how he could prove to her, that she alone 
of womankind possessed or ever had possessed his 
heart. ; 

Strange, too, and full of thouzhtful marvellings, 
was the picture of his own feelings to his own eyes. 
How changed, how wonderfully changed they were! 
He found that there was another passion, different, 
far different from that which he had hitherto con- 
founded with love. He found that there were feel- 
ings deeper, more intense, more noble, than woman 
had ever awakened in his bosom before ; he found 
that selfish gratification was not the object, idle ad- 
miration not the spring of love. He gazed on that 
beautiful being, and he felt passion in its most 
ardent form; but, as he touched her hand to lead 
from the hall to the banquet-chamber, a thrill—a 
strange and timid thrill—passed unwonted through 
his frame; and he, whose lip had never wanted 
words to tell a tale of love, now hardly dared con- 
fess to his own heart how leve had mastered all its 
powers. He gazed upon her, but he spoke not the 
feelings that were busy in his bosom. He dared 
not speak them—-he dared not let them appear : he 
felt that he must first blot out from her memory 
many a‘tale of wild passion, ere he could talk of 
love to her pure ear. He felt not alone that for 
worlds he would bring no stain upon that bright 
creature, were it even in his power; but he began, 





for her sake, to regret that there were stains upon 


the Queen, but she deemed her conduct toward | himself. She had taught him to think virtue beauti- 
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ful: she had taught him to think it a part of ex- 
cellence. 

The qualities which he had before prized, both 
in himself and others, had now sunk low, low in his 
estimation ; and endowments, of a more noble and 
elevated character, were gradually rising up to be 
wondered at and admired, 

He who, in the pride of hanghty success, had 
thought all the world, but more especially woman, 
born but to bow to him, and yield to his pleasure ; 
now undervalued all his own powers, judged him- 
self too harshly, and thought himeelf all unworthy 
of her regard who had wrought such a change in 
him. Habit, evil habit, indeed, was potent with 
him, as with other men ; and,as we have said, with 
the return of buoyant health, custom might have 
resumed her hold upon him: the fascinations of 
Isabel of Valois might not have been employed in 
vain ; the vanity and the passions of the man might 
both have been excited, when he felt himself court- 
ed by one so high and so beautiful ; and strong evil 
might have again triumphed over the first weak ef- 
fort of virtue. 

But that bright, dangerous queen had, unwit- 
tingly, placed the antidote beside the poisen. In 
her proud consciousness of beauty and of grace, of 
wit, of talent, and of courage, she never dreamed 
that the calm and quiet princess of the small moun- 
tain state, the mild and unassuming Blanche of 
Navarre, could ever become her rival where she 
stooped to please; end all that she could wish to 
do was undone, before she perceived that she had 
counteracted herself. At length, however, she saw 
—and saw with anger—that when she spoke, Fran- 
cis of Foix turned the head away, or answered 
sometimes coldly, sometimes abstractedly ; while, 
on the contrary, when the voice of Blanche sound- 
ed in his ear, an instant smile spread radiant ever 
his face, his eyes were filled with new light, and 
his whole soul seemed moved te.answer her. He 
talked of virtue, too; he praised those calm and 
gentle qualities which throng round woman in her 
household duties, and grace her more than gems. 


Nay, more! He seemed to feel the virtues that 
he praised, and to have learned abhorrence of the 
vices which he censured. From time to time, with 
flashing eyes and scornful lip, Isabel sneered aloud 
at words of purity from such a tongue as his; 
called up, in angry sportiveness, his errors in the 
past ; and asked, how sermons sounded from the 
lips of so virtuous a man ? 

Twice he was silent; but at length, urged too 
far, replied,—*‘ Lady, what you say is true. I am 
often ashamed, thinking of the past, to speak of the 
new feelings that I experience at present. The 
time was, when I sheuld have scoffed to hear such 
thoughts expressed by men fur worthier than my- 
self; but now, when I venture so to speak, it is in 
all humility, and with deep regret, that to the ordi- 
nary errors of man’s youth, I have added others 
with deliberate folly.” 

The queen laughed loud and tauntingly ; but the 


~ liquid .eye of her he loved beamed brightly on him: 


and he was repaid. The time came, however, when 
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Isabel of Valois could not laugh. His indifference 
—far from calming what at first was, perhaps, but 
an idle passion, entertained but for the purpose of 
trifling gaily through an unfilled hour—only added 
fire and eagerness. She learned to love intensely, 
when she began to feel herself despised ; and angry 
jealousy took place of dangerous coquetry and evil 
trifling. 

She watched, with keen eyes, every action, both 
of Francis of Foix and Blanche of Navarre: but 
Blanehe was still calm and cold toward the gay 
noble of another land. ‘She might, indeed, feel her 
heart glow with generous pleasure, to believe that 
an ennobling change had come over his soul ; that 
the worst passions had been crushed down for ever; 
and that all the high and splendid qualities which 
his mind possessed, were now likely to stand forth 
free. bright, and unencumbered, on the strong basis 
of virtue. She might, indeed, acknowledge, too, 
that all those graces of person which are, in truth, 
but the outward symbols—though sometimes forged 
—of graces of the mind, did not pass unheeded by 
an eye that loved to contemplate every beautiful 
and every perfect thing in the wide creations of na- 
ture and of art. She might do more: she might 
confess that when shegazed on that speaking coun- 
tenance, and that graceful form ; and heard eloquent 
words flow from those manly lips; and marked that 
no light jest nor doubful thought now found utter- 
ance there, but only high-toned feelings, clothed in 
powerful words,—a thrill, a happy thrill, would 
spread through all her frame, as her heart told her 
that she had a share in this. 


Perhaps she might have gone further still: per 
haps she might have owned, that her heart bea! 
high to see that his thoughts, and words, and ac” 
tions, were all addressed to her. Nevertheless, she 
still doubted—she still feared! The words of her 
sister-in-law still rang in her ears; “ that with re- 
turning health and strength Francis of Foix would 
again become what Francis of Foix had been.” 
She asked herself, could he resist temptation, op- 
portunity, habit, the jest of old companions, these- 
duction of new charms. 

She asked herself all this: and she looked inte 
her own heart, and saw that she could never love 
one of whom she was not sure ; or—if, to her mis 
hap, she did love such a man—that his first evil act 
—that the first word or thought which degraded 
him from the high throne of her esteem, which re- 
moved the image sanctioned by love from the shrine 
of her heart, would ruin sanctuary and all, and 
leave her not a wreck of happiness behind. 


Suen feelings, such consciousness, such thoughts, 
made her throw a thick veil of cold and distant re 
serve over the warmer sensations of her heat!: 
made her treat him who so deeply interested her, 
as a mere calm acquaintance—the distant cousi! 
of her brother’s wife; and it was but rarely that 
some noble thought, or princely action ; some bo 
and public recantation of former errors ; some cali 
and tranquil reply to those who scoffed at virtué 
brought about by sickness, won from her a bright 





and encouraging smile, which afforded a hop 
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though distant, and, like a far-off beacon to the 
weaty marinet’s eye, promised success to his ef- 
forts, and pointed out the only course. 

It was in vain, then, for some time, that Isabel of 
Valois watched and suspected. No sign betrayed 
that Blanche’s heart was touched; no word, nor 
look, nor ction, showed that she gave aught like 
encouragement to a passion which each day be- 
eame more apparent. 

At length, one evening in the lustrous twilight 
of that splendid climate: in the bright moment— 
for it is little more than a moment—between the 
sinking of the golden day and the rushing conquest 
of the deep night, Blanche of Navarre stood gazing 
from the window upon the last rays of the setting 
sun, as they lingered, with blushing love, upon the 
high summits of the western hills. Her heart was 
at war with itself, and yet the warfare was not 
painful. She felt a tenderness creeping over it 
which she would fain have hanished ; she felt that 
her power over her own thoughts was failing, and 
she would fain have recovered that power. But, 
even while she struggied with her own feelings, the 
voice of the enchanter Hope took part against her, 
and told ker, that to yield to that mighty power 
which every heart must one time know, was better 
than to resist. As she thus thought, and gazed 
forth upon the evening sky and varying mountains ; 


» and as the deep loveliness of that bright scene in 


the calm twilight hour sunk into her soul with 
bland and softening influence, a step sounded near 
her. Ere she could turn and see whose form it 
was that crossed the windows of the hall, her heart 
had told her, and it beat quick and high. The 
next moment Francis of Foix was by her side, but 
for a time some overpowering feeling seemed to tie 
his tongue: his wonted eloquence was gone: his 
daring courage at anend. He trembled like a girl ; 
and the heart which never had known a fear, now 
beat even quicker than hers beside whom he stood. 

“Lady,” he said,.at length, “I have dared to 
seek you; and yet, now that I am here, I scarcely 
know how to express my thoughts.” 


There is a peculiar skill in woman to master, 
even in moments of deep emotion, the outward dis- 
play of feeling, and to conceal the inward struggle 
of the heart’s mutinous garrison from every eye but 
God’s. Blanche of Navarre felt as if each mo- 
ment she should have sunk to the ground ; yet she 
stood firm, and in her aspect calm, as if tie bright 
tranquillity of her former years still reigned undis- 
turbed within. She even so far conquered agita- 
tion as to say, ina lew, quiet voice,—* There is 
nothing, I should suppose, that the Count de Foix 
can have to say to Blanche of Navarre which should 
trouble him to speak.” 

“Lady,” he replied, “did Francis of Foix feel 
as once he felt—were he the vain, conceited being 
which once he was—did he believe that every wo- 
man was to be a slave to his will, or that he had 
powers to conquer and persuade even to virtuous 
love, he might speak boldly. But, alas! now— 
how, how is he changed! ‘Though there was a 
‘ume when he dared all, and every thing for far less 





worthy objects, now he scarcely dares to name his 
wishes or his hopes, though on them depends the 
happiness of all his after life.” 

He paused, and looked up for some word or sign 
of encouragement, but Blanche answered nothing. 
There was a dewy brightness in her downcast eye, 
however—there was a slight tremor in her snow- 
white hand, as it rested on the stone-work of the 
window, which afforded hope ; and Francis of Foix 
continued: “ Lady, I know that I am unworthy. 
It is you who have taught me that I am so: and, 
oh! Blanche, when I tell you that I love you— 
that I love you better than life, or any thing life 
contains, think not that it is the lip of the idle liber- 
tine that speaks ; for that love, that deep, intense 
love, has taught me also the love of virtue; the 
love of virtue has taught me to abhor vice, to hate 
even myself—to hate what I have been. But, oh! 
Blanche, know me—in pity know me but as I am! 
Forget the past, forget the follies and vices of other 
days—see me but as you have made me; and, oh! 
give me hope, in order that hope may give me 
strength and encouragement in the way of right.’ 

Blanche started: the words he spoke both sug- 
gested a fear of the permanence of the change, and 
a means of trying its reality. 


“Do you mean, my lord,” she said,—“do you 
mean, that if Blanche of Navarre can give you no 
hope of ever obtaining her hand—for I will not af- 
fect to misunderstand you—do you mean, that if 
she can give you no reward, no encouragement, you 
may fall back into the errors of your former life ?”’ 


Francis of Foix paused thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. Old habits and deep acquaintance with the 
wayward, the eapricious, the weak, the vain, and 
the vicious part of womankind, suggested to his 
mind for a single instant that Blanche migh seek 
and find a good excuse for yielding to her own in- 
clination in his favor, if he admitted that he might 
relapse into evil should she deny him. But the 
nobler spirit which her love had enthroned in his 
heart rose up instantly, and trampled the demon 
under foot. He paused, and gazed in her face; 
then, clasping his hands together, he exclaimed, 
“ No, Blanche, no !—God forbid that I should use 
any persuasions toward thee but the true ones. 
No! Pure, and beautiful, and good, and noble, if 
I cannot win thee by truth, I will ever live or die 
in wretchedness without thee. No! If thy heart 
can never be mine; if the errors of my early years 
have inspired thee with abhorrence that thou canst 
not conquer; if some happier man have won the 
jewel that I cannot win ; if cold indifference even 
place its icy barrier between thee and me ;—still, 
Blanche of Navarre, still thou hast conquered, thou 
hast convinced, thou hast hwiabled, theu hast 
amended! Thy memory would keep me pure if 
thy love were denied; and the light which has 
shone upon my soul from thee and thy virtues, 
should never go out again till the cold earth of the 
grave were cast upon my breast.” 

Blanche trembled very much, and she was several 
moments ere she could reply ; but at length she 
said, in a low and faltering tone, “ I fear, Sir Count, 
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I very much fear, that resolutions taken under the 
influence of passion are rarely more permanent 
than those formed during the reign of sickness. I 
can promise nothing, my lord, and dare say but 
little till 1 am more assured. Suffice it,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause, and lifting her eyes for a 
single instant to his countenance,—“ suflice it, that 
{ love no one, that my heart is free, and,’”’ she ad- 
ded, hesitating,—“ and it may be won; but it must 
be won by upright honor and pure virtue. One 
word more I may say ; think not that the past will 
linger in my mind if the future be contrasted 
brightly with it. He who conquers his vices must 
ever be, in the eyes of Blanche of Navarre, more 
worthy than if he had never erred; for he gains a 
victory over a great enemy.” 


“Enough! enough! enough!’ he cried; and, 
as he spoke, hope, like the fitful flame, once more 
blazed up with a brighter light than ever it had be- 
fore cast upon the future. “ Enough, enough !— 
oh! dearest Blanche, you have spoken enough ! 
Too well I know your nature—too well, by sad 
comparison with others, do I know the beauty and 
candor of your heart—too well, far too well, to 
doubt for one single instant, that those words, calm, 
and gentle, and noble as they are, imply a promise 
and a hope, a boon, a consolation, an encourage- 
ment. I have risked all to tell you the truth. [ 
have risked all and gained ali, and now I know that 
success with you depends upon myself. Forgive 
me if I speak too boldly—forgive me if I speak too 
rashly ; but yet I know and feel, and dare to avow 
I feel, that on myself and on my own conduct, 
whereof I entertain no doubt, depends my chance 
of winning you—of winning happiness, of win- 
ning love ; love, such as my heart has never known 
—love, such as my heart never, till lately, hoped 
for. Henceforth, dearest! most beautiful, most 
noble, most pure! henceforth I journey through 
life like a pilgrim ; with, high before his eyes, raised 
on some blue mountain’s cloudy brow, the shrine 
to which all his efforts, all his wanderings, tend,— 
raised far above himself, but still the object of his 
aspirations and his hopes; to reach which nothing 
is required but strength, and fortitude, and resola- 
tion, and which nothing can debar him from but 
folly, vice, or weakness.” 


He took her hand in his—her unresisting hand 
—and, raising it calmly to his lips, he added, 
‘Blanche of Navarre, beautiful and beloved! 
princess of a sovereign house as thou art, thou 
mayest think it bold that Francis of Foix has 
raised his eyes to thee. But, lady, I tell thee, and 
tell thee true, that never sovereign of thine house, 
however warlike be his name in story, has gained 
a greater conquest than thou hast. I do not speak 
in pride, and, if I do, it is in pride of my humility. 
I say not that thou hast eonquered Francis of Foix, 
for that were vanity ; but I say, that thou hast con- 
quered a stubborn human heart, pampered with 
pride, nourished with much success, strengthened 
with idle fame, panoplied in iron habits, and lead- 
ing on a host of follies, vices, and mistakes, to war 
against one bright and beautiful being, armored 
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alone in virtue, and weaponcd golely with right, | 
say itin humility—as the chained captive, as the 
vanquished and the humbled ; and when I kiss this 
lovely hand, it is but as the conquered and the 
abased, bowing the head before the potent rod 
which has brought him into subjection to a nobler 
and more generous power. For ever, for ever, | 
am thine and Virtue’s! azd if, in future life, I ere 
forswear this fealty by word or deed, trample me 
under thy feet as a faithless renegade. And now 
but appoint me trials, that [ may undergo my proof, 
and walk on with hope to happiness.” 


Again and again he kissed that small fair hand; 
and it might well be seen that passion had lost no- 
thing of its fire by being purified from the dust and 
ashes that keptit mouldering with a dull, foul, lowly 
flame. Now it blazed high, clear, bright, and open, 
and only gained intensity from being concentrated 
upon one point. 


Blanche of Navarre felt all that she had done, 
felt all that she had said; but yet, with agitation 
and alarm, there was mingled a hope and an ex- 
pectation, and a thrill of joy—of joy, how bright, 
how glorious, how ennobling! joy springing from 
the elevation, from the brightening, from the beau- 
tifying of the character of a being that we love; 
joy born from the thanksgiving of triumph over 
evii; joy lighted up by feeling ourselves beloved, 
with threefold and most ample love, for having 
given back virtue to a noble heart—for having re- 
stored the bright deity to a worthy shrine. 


All this she felt, and felt it in its utmost intersity 
—nor any the less for the apprehensions that ac- 
companied it; for the human heart, even in the 
brightest and the best, values certain joy less than 
when it is doubtful and in expectation. Againand 
again he kissed her hand; but, as he did so, at 
length she started and withdrew it: not that she 
feared aught from him, for, mingled with the pas- 
sionate energy with which he pressed it to his lips, 
there was deep deference and respect ; but at that 
moment a shadow seemed to pass across the further 
side of the hall. In the dim twilight of that even- 
ing hour, and in that vast Gothic chamber, the eyes 
of Blanche could not discover;who it was that 
crossed toward the opposite door ; but she, stand- 
ing at the window, with all the light which yet 
lingered in the evening sky forming a back-ground, 
bright when contrasted with the gloom within, was 
but too well seen at that moment when Francis of 
Foix pressed his lips upon her hand. 


The eye of Isabel of Valois was upon them ; and 
all the rage of disappointed passion, mortified pride, 
and wounded vanity, took possession of her heart 
at once. The action of that rage upon herself need 
not be dwelt on here: its effects upon her conduct 
toward others, is what we have to deal with. She 
passed a sleelpess and angry night; and, by the 
following morning, rose determined to wreak het 
hatred on Blanche of Navarre by any means that 
offered. But, though she was prepared to go to the 
most extreme lengths that hate and anger could 
dictate, her mind was too shrewd and piercing not 
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to see that she must conceal her wrath to sate its 
appetite more completely. 

From the first moment she had set her foot within 
her husband’s kingdom, her husband’s sister had 
been the object of her hatred and her envy. She 
had seen that the admiration of his people and his 
court followed Blanche of Navarre in preference to 
her; and that had been cause of enmity enough. 
The place which Blanche had held in that king- 
dom, and that palace, became another object of 
jealous anger. All this had rendered her treatment 
of that fair and noble girl any thing but like the 
fruit of sisterly fove. Now, however, when, added 
to allthe rest, she saw that Blanche had borne 
away from her the fove of one on whom herself had 
fixed too deep and dangerous an affection, strange 
to say, her conduct became changed. ‘While rage 
flashes forth, deep hatred often clothes itself in 
smiles; and such was the garb which hers as- 
sumed, the better to conceal her purpose, 


On the morning after that on which all her 
jealous suspicious had been confirmed by what she 
had seen, she greeted Blanche with gay and affec- 
tionate demeanor ; and none, of all the court, could 
divine what caused the unusual paleness of her 
cheek, for the queen seemed both well and happy. 
At the great assembly of the Navarrese nobles, in 
the evening, she singled out Don Ferdinand de 
Leyda, who, now recovered from his wounds, had 
returned to court, and lived there on terms of friend- 
ship with his late opponent. She conversed with 
him several times in a low tone, and, with many a 
gay smile and sportive gesture, seemed holding with 
him some light and pleasant communion on mat- 
ters of revelry or amusement. Still, toward Blanche 
she continued the same demeanor; and Blanche, 
who knew not what hatred is—except the hatred 
of evil—felt the change with pleasure, and looked 
forward to the coming hours with brighter hopes. 

It was on the third evening after, when the sun 
had gone down, and all the town was ringing with 
the revelry which, at that time, in Navarre, aceom- 
panied each high festival, that the queen announced 
to her fair sister her intention of going forth; dis- 
guised, among the rest, and mingling with the 
merry-making of the time. She asked the com- 
pany of her husband’s sister, too; and, when 
Blanche shrunk back, and steadily refused, Isabel 
of Valois informed her, boldly, that the king him- 
self was to be of the party ; and, though unwilling 
and surprised, the princess ut length yielded. She 
had scarcely made her preparations when she was 
joined by the queen and several others, all already 
masked ; and in one she thought she recognised her 
brother. An injunction, however, was given to 
keep silence till they had quitted the palace ; and, 
issuing forth into the streets, they mingled with a 
multitude of other groups, ail full of gayety, and 
mirth, and song. 


They wandered on for some time ; but Blanehe 
at length grew uneasy, for the mask she had taken 
for her brother soon belied his appearance by his 
voice. Isabel of Valois, however, hurried forward 
toward the great square, where the multitudes of 





the Navarrese capital seemed all gathered together ; 
and there, in the press andthe crowd, Blanche and 
the queen were suddenly separated from the rest 
of the party; and the queen, seizimg her arm, ex- 
claimed,—*“* Come hither, come hither! if thou 
lovest me, dear sister, come hither! There is some 
one I would fain avoid;” and, linking her arm 
through that of Blanche, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of her escaping, she hastened on, turned 
through the long arcades, and darted forward into 
a doorway which stood open. 

Blanche tried to stay her; but still she hurried 
onward, saying that she knew her way, and that 
the passage which they followed would but bring 
them into the back street, whence they eould return 
at once to the palace. Blanche desired nothing 
farther, and followed quickly on ; when, to her sur- 
prise, the queen pushed open a door, and she found 
herself in a moment in a blaze of light. The glare, 
following the darkness, blinded her for a time ; but 
the next instant she perceived that she was in a 
high gallery, raised above a large and splendid hall. 
It had been built for musicians, but there were none 
there at the moment; and below, seated at a table, 
was a gallant assemblage of the young nobles of the 
land, with Don Ferdinand de Leyda at their head, 
and Francis of Foix sitting on his right hand. 
Though concealed by the pillars that supported the 
roof, Blanche would instantly have darted back 
again out of the gallery ; but Isabel of Valois held 
her firmly by the arm, without uttering a word, and 
even advanced still further toward the front. None 
of the guests seemed ‘to see them ; but, at that very 
moment, Don Ferdinand de Leyda filled the golden 
cup by his side, and, bending his head, witha light 
smile, to Francis of Foix, he said —“ My noble 
lord count, when we last met here, we had a foolish 
quarrel on your drinking to your next conquest— 
Blanche of Navarre.” 

The queen turned, and Blanche could perceive 
her glorious black eyes gazing upon her through 
the mask with a gleam of triumph and satisfaction. 
But Don Ferdinand went on: “ At present, my 
lord, I rise to drink to your permanent friendship, 
now cemented by generous blood, as well as gener- 
ous wine; and, as you have lain a wounded man 
amidst fair and compassionate ladies, I suppose I 
may add to my toast, your /ast conquest— Blanche 
of Navarre ?” 

Blanche’s strength failed her; and she would 
have sunk to the ground, had not the firm hold of 
the queen supported her. 

Francis of Foix turned to reply: and, though 
she trembled in every limb, she listened eagerly for 
his words. Though he spoke not so loud as the 
other had done, the full, rich tones swept up to 
where she stood ; and she heard him clearly say,— 

“ Willingly, good friend, do I drink that part of 
your toast which wishes our permanent friendship ! 
But if you would drink my last conquest—lords 
and nobles of Navarre, drink to my conquest over 
myself ! When last we met around this board, I, in 
the mad vanity of my idle conceit, declared that I 
would conquer Blanche of Navarre, or she should 
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conquer mié—and now [ tell you all, the conquest 
has been hers! Ay! and, though I love her more 
than life, no knight in Navarre shall couch a lance 
more willingly than I, against the breast of any 
one who says that she is aught but purity itself!” 

The nobles who surfounded him gazed on him 
for an instant as he stood before them; and then, 
as if by one consent, each started forward and 
grasped his handin turn. But Blanche of Navar- 
re had not seen that action ; for, at the words which 
came so balmy to her heart, the queen had stamped 
her foot, with angry vehemence, upon the gallery, 
and, dragging her forth into the passage, cast off 
her hold, and left her to find her way back alone. 


In terror and apprehension, Blanche hastened on, 
and regained the square ; but there, amidst a mul+ 
titude of strangers, excited by gayety and good 
companionship, wild with tevel and drunkenness, 
she, a solitary woman, hurrying on with a terrified 
air, was stopped at every turning, agitated by rude- 
ness and impertinence; and, when at length she 
reached the palace-gates, she found them closed ; 
and the attendants fefused to give her admittance 
till she had unmasked her face and discovered who 
she was. 

With a burning cheek and a throbbing heart, she 
sought her own apartments; but she had not long 
reached them, when a m y¢ from her brother 
called her to his presence, Thé queen was hang- 
ing upon his bosom, bedewed with false and hypo- 
eritical tears ; and he instantly poured forth upon 
Blanche’s head a torrent of reproaches, for mislead- 
ing his young wife in regard to the customs of the 
land, Blanche now found that she had been de- 


teived, and that her weak brother had been deceived 
also. He had neither been present, nor had ever 
heard of any of the proceedings of that night, till 
the queen, coming home, in answer to his angry 
reproof, had given him a false statement of the 
whole, casting the blame of all upon his sister. 


Blanche heard him to an end, and then told him 
the truth: Butthe queen rose up in indignant pas- 
sion, exclaiming, that if he chose to sit there and hear 
his bride calumniated, she, at least, would not re- 
main to be traduced and insulted to her face; that 
he might believe which he pleased—her, or his 
sister Blanche ; but that the prolonged absence of 
his sister, after all the rest had returned, might well 
show him which tale was most worthy of credit, 
For her.part, she said, she never spoke aught but 
truth; and she would stay no where where her 
truth was doubted. She was ready, she added, to 
return to her native land ; and, in quitting Navarre, 
there was none that she should regret but him, 
her husband: and she wept again, with well-dis- 
sembled grief. She then quitted the apartment ; 
and Blanche saw, with bitter pain and many an 
apprehension, that her brother’s mind was come 
pletely under the dominion of a false, fiery, vicious 
woman. 

It was not her part, however, tosay aught against 
her; but she defended herself. She reminded him, 
that from youth they had been brought up together ; 


actions , must have known, and learned to tradé, 
the sources of all her thoughts, even from the sweet, 
undisguised days of infancy, to the more mature, 
but not less candid days of womanhood. Through 
life, to the eve of fraternal affection she had opened 
her bosom, like a flower expanding to the summer 
sun ; and she now caHed upon him to say, whether 
ever yet in life he had discovered one deceitful 
thought, one subterfuge, one falsehood. 


He owned that he had not; he owned that he 
knew her to. be truth itself; and yet, he felt sure, 
he said, that his bright queen—his lovely Isabe]— 
was true and virtuous also, There must have been 
some great mistake between them—some extra- 
ordinary error; one of those misundetstandings 
which so often produce bitterness and enmity be- 
tween people formed by nature to love and esteem 
each other. He besought Blanche, then, to let him 
mediate between her and the queen; and, though 
at first he had been all wrath and indignation, his 
whole desire was now—the desire of weak minds 
—to restore harmony between people who could 
never assimilate, and to purchase franquillity by 
unworthy concessions. 


Blanche was silent, and left him to act as he 
thought fit; and on the following day he descend: 
ed with his queen, who now assunted all the airs 
of sullen and offended pride, and appeared to hold 
high her own forbearance, in tolerating the presence 
of the person whom, in truth, she had greatly ins 
jured. For a time the king felt inclined to take the 
part of het whom he had loved from infancy,whom 
he had never known to swerve from truth, and 
whom he now felt to be in the right ; but the artful 
woman to whom he was bound played upon his 
passions, made use of his weaknesses, led him to, 
tolerate her injustice, made him a party to her er. 
rors; and, once having dene so, armed his vanity 
against his innocent sister, in defence of the wrong 
he committed or suffered. 

Thus, day by day, new insults and new mortifi- 
cations were poured upon the head of Blanche of 
Navarre. In the face of the whole court she was 
neglected and ill-treated. She was reproved for 
faults she did-not commit ; her actions, her words, 
her very thoughts, were misinterpreted. When 
silent, she was called sullen ; and, when she spoke, 
she was scoffed down with scorn. She bore, with 
unanswering patience, the daily torture to which 
she was subjected ; but she grieved for her brother, 
even more than for herself. She grieved to see 4 
nature, good, though weak, perverted and debased ; 
she grieved even to know that the time must come 
when his blinded eyes would be opened, and opened 
but to misery. And yet she could not but feel bit: 
terly the personal evils of her situation. Often her 
heart would swell with indignation, and she would 
long to pour forth the severe truth which rose to 
her lips; often her breast would throb with anguish, 
and she would long to weep for those insults which 
her generous nature refused to retaliate, 

She had one consgolatian, however, during all her 





that he had seen, and must have remarked, all her 


Navarre; and his presence was to her a blessing: 


sorrews: Francis of Foix continued at the court of 
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It was not alone that, every day, she saw him still 
walk with noble firmness in that right path into 
which her love had led his footsteps ; but it was, 
also, that every pang which was inflicted upon her 
but increased his tenderness and affection,—that 
every insult which was offered to her but made his 
devotion more deep and more apparent. His eyes 
would flash at each harsh word addressed to her; 
his lip would quiver at the scornful glance which 
she did not return; and his voice would soothe, 
console, and support her, when open neglect, or 
rude uncourteousness, was all she met from those 
who should have loved and cherished her. 

To Blanche, this was all a blessing and a conse- 
lation; but, to Isabel of Valois, the sight of that 
unconcealed tenderness was like swallowing moken 
fire, At one time, she thought to peint out to her 
husband the love which she too surely felt to exist, 
and induce him to drive forth from his court, with 
ignominy, if not with vengeance, the object of her 
own criminal passion, But then, her heart failed 
her: the very opposition that she met with, made 
that passion more intense ; and, with rage mingling 
with her love, she suffered Francis of Foix to re- 
main; while a thousand vague, wild schemes for 
ridding herself of her rival, chased each other, day 
by day, through her brain. At one moment, her 
mind rested on the darkest and most unscrupulous 
means of delivering herself from the presenee of 
her she envied, hated, and feared; and, had the 
poisoned cup been near at hand, or could the dag- 
ger have been used without great risk fair Blanche 
of Navarre might have passed away from earth by 
some unknown fate. But Isabel could use no such 
means without risk to herself. She had none 
around her on whom she could thoroughly depend ; 
and a knowledge of her own baseness made her 
fear to confide in. any one: the base, because she 
doubted them; the virtuous, because she feared 
them. She pursued her plans, however, with the 
pertinacious virulence of a malignant woman ; and 
the weakness of her husband rendered him her con- 
stant tool. 


At length she succeeded. It was one morning 
early in the bright summer, while the cool gray of 
the dawn still mingled with the warm and golden 
promises that were poured forth from the kingly 
gates of the East, when Blanche of Navarre was 
awakened from calm sleep, and told that she must 
prepare to depart from the dwelling of her fathers. 
She arose to obey ; and, ere the world was yet 
awake, she was placed in a litter, and carried rapidly 
toward the distant mountains. Her broiher’s hand 
was to the order for departure, which was shown 
her, and she made no resistance. She asked to see 
him, indeed, but was refused; and all attendance, 
but that of one woman, was denied. Thus was she 
carried onward toward that valley where, in days 
of yore, the steel-clad paladins of Charlemagne fought 
and fell before the weapons of a treacherous foe— 
toward that valley, famous in story and in song, 
where Orlando died, and left to the vague poetry of 


Pht a mighty shadow, and a dim but immortal 
ame, 





Half-way between the pass of Roncesvalles and 
the city of Pantpeluna, stood then one of those old 
Gothic castles which may still be seen throughout 
the course of the various valleys which they were 
built to defend against the incursions of many an 
inimical state around. Blue and high the moun- 
tains rose round about it; while, perched on a rocky 
hill, starting up in the midst of a narrow vailey, it 
commanded a view of the passes on every side, and 
guarded the spot where the various roads met. ‘T'o 
this abode was Blanche of Navarre borne by those 
who escorted her ; and the orders which were given, 
in her hearing, to the captain of the fortress, into 
whose hands she was delivered, showed her that 
she was thenceforth a prisoner, condemned unheard, 
and punished though innocent. The only thing 
that marked her brother’s love, or her brother’s con- 
sideration, was, that the apartments assigned to;her 


were spacious and arranged with taste, for her eon- 


venience. 

But Blaache had within her ewn heart the courage 
which springs from virtue; the calm power of en- 
durance which arises from a conscience at rest, She 
was not one to yield herself to despair, nor to fret, 
with impatient passion, under bonds that she ceuld 
not cast off. With mild determination she made 
up her mind to endure that which was allotted her, 
and with hope she looked up to Heaven, and trust- 
ed that a time of deliverance would yet come. 
From the windows of her apartments she gazed 
forth, and, instead of deriving gloom and melan- 
choly from the aspect of the mighty rocks that sur- 
rounded her, their grand tranquillity seemed to sink 
into her soul, and to teach her to be unmoved, and 
firm, and peaceful, as themselves. The shadows of 
the clouds swept over their blue bosoms, the morn- 
ing light tinged them with gold, and the evening 
purpled them with its rich parting hue: and such, 
also, seemed to be the course of her existence: the 
morning rose, and found her bright and calm; the 
evening set, and left her tranquil and resolved ; the 
shadows of some dark cares would come across her 
mind; but its own serenity still returned, and the 
clouds passed away without leaving their traces be- 
hind them. 


She thought, however, of Francis of Foix; she 
thought of him often, kindly and tenderly ; she 
thought of all that he would suffer from her absence. 
She loved to let imagination picture his occupations, 
his thoughts, his feelings. It became a solace to 
her, an enjoyment, to be alone and think; and, in 
the perfect solitade wherein she lived, where no eye 
could see her, no scornful glance draw matter for a 
deriding laugh from the feelings of her heart, she 
would sit, and let the expression of those feelings 
pass as they would over the countenance, without 
one effort to repress them ; now showing themselves. 
in one dewy tear, now breaking forth into a bright 
smile of hope and confidence. 

Thus passed the hours ; till, at length, one day, 
when, in the midst of her musings, she had given 
way to all she felt, and a name—now the more 
deeply beloved from having been dwelt upon long 
in the solitary companionship of memory—the 
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name of Francis of Fix, trembled on her lips, her 
-ear caught the sound of a quick-coming step, and, 
turning round, she beheld, in her very chamber, a 
man wrapped in a long pilgrim’s rebe. Her heart 
beat quickly, but the next moment he himself was 
at her feet. 

“ Blanche!” he said, “ Blanche! do you forgive 
me for what 1 have done? Do you forgive me for 
having sought you here—for having risked the dis- 
covery of all the love I bear you, in order to free 
you from the unworthy thraldom in which you are 
held ?” 

“ Can you doubt it?” she replied. “ Oh, Francis! 
can you doubt that this is a moment of joy ?” 


He pressed his lips upon the small hand he held, 
and then replied,—“ And yet, dear Blanche, do you 
consider all that must be, if you would now obtain 
your freedom by the means that I have prepared ? 
Think me not ungenerous enough, think me not 
base enough, to seek to take the slightest advantage 
of the shameful persecution to which you have been 
subjected, in order even to obtain happiness for my- 
self. I speak but because thy pure and virtuous 
name is now as dear to Francis of Foix even as to 
yourself; and I would not,—no, not for earth, and 
all that earth can give—by any act or deed of mine, 
bring, however unjustly, one stain upon that clear, 
unspetted fame. Hear me, therefore—hear me! 
If Blanche of Navarre flies with Francis of Foix. 
she must determine to become his wife as scon as 
they have together broken the bands with which 
tyranny has enthralled her. Safe, indeed, shouldest 
thou be, dear Blanche,’’ he added ; “ safe, asa sister 
or a child, from word, or deed, or thought, that could 
offend thee, wert thou to wander with me, alone, 
persecuted, unprotected, throughout the world : and, 
were I as happy—had I been as wise, as many an- 
other man has been, thou mighest do so without 
fear of blame or of reproach. But Francis of Foix 
has made for himself an evil name, which ages of 
virtue will scarcely purify ; and I fear,—oh ! I fear 
to ask thee to fly with me, even from persecution 
and injustice, unless thy confiding heart can trust 
to the deep love thou hast inspired, and thy hand 
beeome mine as soon as we are free.” 


Blanche had turned pale, and then again red ; 
and now she sat with downcast eyes, and a cheek 
once more bloodless and white as marble. It was 
not that she feared: it was*not that she doubted 
any longer ; it was not even that her heart hesi- 
tated in regard to its choice. She knew, she felt 
that she loved him: she knew, she felt that she was 
truly beloved. But it was the very depth of such 
feelings: it was the very strength of the passion 
in her heart: it was the very intensity of the emo- 
tion in her bosom, that blanched her cheek, and 
caused her knees to shake. 

She had to make a solemn promise, on which 
the happiness or misery of all her future life de- 
pended: she had to risk peace, joy, existence itself, 


the world of a woman’s happiness was to be staked 
upon the resolution of the instant: that shrinking 


time, to acknowledge that she loved; every timig 
scruple was to give way, and she was to wed at 
oace, without any of the sweet and gentle allevia- 
tions which the presence and comforts of friends, 
and many an old, habitual form and observance 
afforded, to soften the great change in woman’s life 
and feelings. But it was no apprehension made 
her pause ere she replied : it was not timid delicacy 
nor hesitating reluctance; but it was that, at that 
moment, she felt and knew how deep, how strong, 
how all-absorbing was the love which had’ grown 
upon her heart. It was this that overpowered her; 
it was this that took away her speech; it was this 
that called all the blood from her cheek, and gather- 
ed the warm eddyimg stream into the filled fountain 
of her heart. 

Francis of Foitx saw, but comprehended not 
entirely, the agitation that she suffered. “Oh, 
Blanche !” he said, gently twining his arms round 
her, “ doubt me not, doubt me not! Could you but 
tell the change that has taken place in my heart; 
could you but feel how deeply, how totally, how 
through every thought and feeling I am changed, 
you would not fear to trust me, even with the trea- 
sure of yourself. Let me show thee how I ain 
changed! Let me tell thee,—let me dare to tell 
thee, that the time has been when the shameless re- 
nown of having triumphed over thy purity would 
have been no unwelcome sound to my ears. Yet 
now I pledge thee my honor and my soul, that! 
would sooner any one should calt Franeis of Foix 
a coward, than that one stain should rest upon 
Blanche of Navarre !”” 


«“ T know it, I know it!” she replied ; “TI have 
heard thee speak it when thou thoughtest that no 
ears heard thee but those of scofters. I have heard 
thee, Francis, and my heart has thanked thee. | 
know that thou wilt love me; and I know thou wilt 
be true to me ; I doubt thee no longer; I am confi- 
dent in thine honor.”’ 

* Then why, why hesitate?” he said. 


‘“ T hesitate not,” she anewered, while the warm 
blood now rushed up into her cheek, and glowed on 
her brow ; “I do not hesitate ! It was agitation, but 
not doubt. It was deep, deep emotien, but not 
hesitation !”’ 

“ Then, thou lovest me!” he exclaimed, pressing 
her eagerly, but tenderly, to his bosom ; “ then, 
thou lovest me! thou art mine. Dear, dear 
Blanche! thow hast led me back from the depths 
of folly and vice, and then hast rewarded the effort 
with thyself. A vow will bind us at the altar—a 
vow, too often broken, too often utterly forgot.— 
But here, before thee, as I kneel in the sight of 
(iod, who sees us both, F take a deeper vow; 
dedicate my whole existence unto thee, to make 
thy happines# my whole object, my whole care; N0! 
alone to repay thee for love, but to exceed all that 
thou canst feel or show ; and prove to thee, thatthe 


heart of Francis of Foix, like the bright blade of # 
upon the faith and truth of him she loved. All 


well-tempered sword, may have been dimmed for * 
while by the breath of evil, but is still unrusted 
strong, and firm as ever. My Blanche! my own: 





modesty ef her nature was to yield, for the first | 


my only beloved !” 
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Blanche bent down her head upon his shoulder 
and wept; and ages of smiles were not worth that 
one moment of tears. But other matters pressed 
for thought; and her lover told her, that he was 
there with three resolved companions, habited as 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Jago; that they had 
obtained hospitality of the governor of the castle, 
and that he had teft his comraces below, to amuse 
that officer with story and with song, while he had 
obtained leave to wanderround the ramparts of the 
castle. ‘They were to repose there for that night: 
his train was within a few miles’ distance, and if 
Blanche, he said, and her attendant, would be 
prepared by half an hour after midnight, he doubt- 
ed not, either by corruption or by stratagem, to 
obtain the means of effecting her escape from the 
castle. 

She promised ; and, after a few moments more, 
given to the outpourings of affection, he left her, to 
pursue his scheme. Blanche could trust in the girl 
who had aceompanied her thither; and, as soon as 
she entered the chamber, she told her all. ‘Their 
preparations were speedily made; and long and 
heavy seemed the hours till the sun went down be- 
hind the mountains. Often, too, did they fancy 
that the weary marker of the march of time had 
fallen asleep upon his- post, and believed that the 
eastle clock had forgotten to strike the hours as they 
went by. The clanging step of the sentinels upon 
the ramparts and bastions, beneath the windows, 
seemed slower and more heavy than ever. The 
song of the warder in a neighboring tower, as he 
gazed over the moonlit country, and enlivened his 
watching with sweet music, seemed tedious and 
interminable ; and all the lagging tardiness of long 
expectaut moments hung upon them, till, at length, 
the bell tolled midnight. After that, silence soon 
fell over the castle; and they listened, fearful of 
speaking, even in a whisper, lest they should lose 
some sound given as a signal or a warning. 


The windows were open, and the summer air 
breathed sweet and mild ; but, in a moment er two 
after, borne on the wings of that light wind, came 
a sound from amidst the rocky passes which led 
away toward Pampeluna. It was the clanging of 
a horse’s feet over the hard road cut along the 
bosom of the mountain. It came on with furious 
speed, as if bearing some hasty messenger, sent 
with important tidings. Now it was faintly heard 
in the far distance ; now ceased entirely, as some 
craggy turning intervened; now was perceived 
again, as the wind rose and the steed approached. 
It came on; grew louder and louder; next sunk 
away, but not entirely, behind some bold rock or 
interposing hill; then burst forth again along the 
side of the nearest mountain, and ceased not, with. 
measured clang, till a loud horn sounded at the 
gate, 

Then creaked the porticullis up; dowa fell the 
drawbridge, and there were trampling feet and 
speaking voices in the court below. ‘Fhe heart of 
Blanche of Navarre sunk with disappointed hope ! 
and imagination, too, as often cruel as she is kind, 











sand evils from those simple sounds. The absence 
of her lover from her brother’s court, she thought 
—nor did she think wrongly—might, by this time, 
have caused suspicion. His steps might have been 
followed, his path observed ; and messengers might 
have been sent to arrest him, or defeat his pur- 
pose. Hope, the most timid, though the most 
persevering of guides, put out her torch in terror; 
and Blanche leaned her head upon the table and 
wept. 

At that moment, however, the latch of the door 
was gently raised, and Francis of Foix stood be- 
fore her. 

“ Quick!” he exclaimed, “quick. dearest 
Blanche! not a moment ef time is to be Jost !— 
Give me your hand, beloved! Follow your mis- 
tress quick, fair maid. But first put on these pil- 
grims’ gowns.” 

«“ Alas! alas! we are too late,” replied Blanche; 
“there are people in the court below—some mcs- 
senger is just arrived.” 


«“] know it all,” he answered, “I know it all ? 
But the governor sleeps, well filled with wine: I 
have an order under his hand to give me exit by 
the postern, at what hour I please, accompanied 
by all my companions. The soldiers in the court 
are disputing whether they shall wake him: we 
have yet time, dear Blanche, so let us haste away.” 

Her heart beat high, her whole frame trembled ; 
the inevitable step was.to be taken; the last decid- 
ing act was to be performed which fixed her fate 
for ever; and, together with that consciousness — 
which at any time would have shaken her whole 
frame and moved her whole heart—were now com- 
bined danger and apprehension, the risk of disap- 
pointment, disgrace, misrepresentation, calumny. 

Yet she hesitated not! She loved and was bhe- 
loved ; and the strong, ennobling passion, now, 
in the moment of difficulty and peril, supplied 
strength, and courage, and firmness, to the weak 
frame and timid heart. She cast the cloak around 
her; she drew the hoed over her head; she gave 
her cold and trembling hand to Francis of Foix ; 
and, with a quick but noiseless step, followed him, 
as he led the way along one of the corridors of the 
castle, and down the manifold steps which brought 
them to the lesser court. The moon, raising her 
broad, golden disk just above the dark masses of 
the distant Pyrennees, streamed full into the court; 
and, on the other side, appeared the forms of three 
men, partly concealed from, the windows of the cas- 
tle by the shadow of the high wall—partly exposed 
from a break therein, practised through the upper 
part for the purpose of giving exit, by some steps, 
to a demi-lune, thrown forward upon a projection 
of the rock. 


The heart of Blanche of Navarre sunk with ter- 
ror and agitation at the sight of every being she en- 
countered ; but Franels of Foix led her on, and she 
soon perceived, by the pilgrims’ robes, that the three 
men she beheld were the followers of her lever.— 
Up these steps, toward the demi-lune, lay the path 
they were to take; and, as she felt herself emerging 


now leagued with apprehension to deduce a thou- | into the moonlight, she would. have given. worlds to 
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have brought the darkest cloud that ever covered 
the heavens over the bright planet whose beams she 
so dearly loved, As they crossed the demi-lune, 
she turned, for a moment, to glance her timid eye 
over the frowning fortress she was leaving, in hopes 
of seeing it all calm and stiH; but lights were mov- 
ing about, from window to window of the keep, 
and, clinging closely to Francis of Foix, she hur- 
tied her pace even more quickly than his own. 


At length they reached the sally-port, which first 
gave exit upon the brow of the rock, and thence, 
by a narrow and tortuous path, down into the 
valley below. The guardian of that gate came 
ferward at their approach, read the order by the 
light of the lamp, and, seeing no restriction in re- 
gard to the number of persons whem he was te 
permit to pass out, threw wide the door, and let 
them go free. Oh! with what joy and ecstacy did 
the bosom of Blanche of Navarre thrill, when she 
felt herself standing on the edge of the crag, with 
the free mountain air blowing, unconfined, around 
her! Oh, with what joy did she hear the massy 
door clang to behind them, the key turn in the lock, 
and the bolts grate harshly in the stonework! 

“ Now on, as quick as possible—no time is to be 
lost!” exclaimed the hover, as he hurried her for- 
ward. ‘ Horses are prepared below, dear Blanche: 
give me ten minutes now, and all Navarre shall 
never stay me.” 


Ere they had descended a hundred yards, how- 
ever, the clear, shrill notes of a trumpet were heard 
from the summit above, fullowed by voices, calling, 
and commands echoing from man to man, along 
the warded wall. A few steps further brought 
them to a woint of the rock which Btamche had 
often beheld from the windows of her own apart- 
ments, and from it she now couk! see the tall towe, 
wherein those apartments were situated, rising 
dark and giant-like, above the stecp. She raised 
her eyes to the windows, but all was blank, No 
light shone out therein; and the apprehension 
which she had felt, lest her flight from that dak 
prison had been discovered, passed away. A mo- 
ment afterward, through the windows of the ante- 
chamber came a bright flash ; the next instant the 
whole suite of rooms was filled with light, and dark 
figures were seen crossing the blaze. 

‘We are discovered !” she whispered, “ we are 
discovered!” But Francis of Feix only hurried 
her on the more quickly. A few steps further the 
rock ended, and the hill began te slope more gently 
inte the valley; and the next moment, as their 
steps sounded along the path, the quick pawing of 
an eager horses’ fovt was heard, follywed by a loud, 


~shrili neigh. 


‘‘ We are safe, dear Blanche! we are safe !” said 


her lover. “They have quick steeds and strong 
hands who tear thee from me now.” 

Round an old fountain, crowned with rude stone- 
work, the waters of which had been drank by many 
a passing generation, stood a number of horses and 
armed men; and on a light and easy jennet—with 
a heart beating like that of a fluttered girl, as he 
raised her for the first time in his arms—Francis of 





Foix placed Blanche of Navarre, saying—“Thoy 
art a fearless horsewoman, I know, dear Blanche ; 
should we be pursued, and I be obtiged to turn to 
defend the pass, ride boldly on with thy maiden, 
and one of my old and faithful followers, to whom 
I will give thee in charge. Fearnet that I will do 
aught rashly ; I will but give thee time to eseape, 
and then follow with what speed I may. Long 
ere I be obliged to pause, however, we shall have 
come up with my brave men-at-arms; with them 
I would defend these gorges against the world,” 


All were soon mounted ; and, guided by one who 
knew the country well, they rode quickly down into 
the valley. But, just as they gained the high road 
which led on toward France, they caught sight of 
a large body of horse, descending the steep declivity 
from the castle, with their dark masses, bristled with 
peunon and with spear, cutting strong upon the 
moonlight sky. The Count de Foix turned to his 
guide to consult. 

“« How far is it,” he asked, “to where the two 
roads join ?” 

“ Some quarter of a league,” replied the man. 

«“ And yon road to the right?” asked the count. 

“Tt leads into the valley of Bastan,” was the 
reply. 

“That is guarded, I know,” said Francis of 
Foix : “ we must gallop on as quickly as may be.” 

They urged their horses into full speed along the 
mountain road, and reached the point where the 
highway from the castle jeined the path they fol- 
lowed ; but they reached it only a few moments be- 
fore the body of horsemen from above. The fugi- 
tives were concealed, it is true, by the wide cork 
trees that spread along the slope; but the sound of 
their horse’s feet, while galloping, had not escaped 
these whe followed: and Blanche was near enough 
to hear the orders given for quickening the progress 
of the pursuers. It now became a flight and a 
chase: but the horses of the Lord of Foix were 
swifter than those that came after, though not per- 
haps. so strong; and, for nearly an hour, they hur- 
ried en with headlong speed, till at length they 


came to a spot where the road seemed cloven. 


through the solid reck, and, for some hundred yards 
er mere, a gigantic wall of gray marble rose on 
either hand, with nothing but a narrew torrent, 
dashing its foamy way along, between the road and 
the rock. 

Francis of Foix was by the side of her he loved ; 
and, as they entered that gleomy yass, he said,— 
* Here I must make my stand! Ride on, dear 
Blanche! ride on, my beloved! and fear not for 
me. I go to lay my lance in rest for Blanche ot 
Navarre ; and, with that sweet name for my batile- 
cry, I would maintain this pass against the fiend 
himself. Ride on, my beloved ! ride on ; and, if you 
meet my men-at-arms, send them dewn to my as 
sistance.” 

She obeyed at once; and, turning round, he 
drew up his men across the pass. (Quick upon 
their steps came the pursuers; and when, by the 
moonlight, they saw how well the narrow way wa? 
defended, the word was given to level their spears 
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and hurled on, like a thunderbelt, against the small 
pand of the Count de Foix, they strove to cleave 
their way through by one vehement charge. But 
it was in vain they made the attempt; Francis of 
Foix had snatched a lance from the hand of cne of 
his followers, and, in that narrow tilt-yard. met the 
leader of the Navarrese spear to spear. ‘The Span- 
iard went dewn at once before his lance. and was 
borne backward from his horse. Happy it was for 
him that so it befell him; for the charger, freed 
from the rein, dashed forward, missed its footing, 
and rolled into the stream. 


Driven back with loss, two of their front rank 
killed, and several wounded, again and again the 
Navarrese returned to the charge. No werds were 
spoken, no questions were asked, but all seemed 
understood aud known ; and, after their lances were 
shivered, with the sword, and the dagger, and the 
mace, they kept up the strife for nearly an hour.— 
At the end of that time, however, just as the Span- 
iards had drawn off for a moment, with the pur- 
pose of again renewing the attack, the sound of 
many horses’ feet, coming onward from the French 
side of the pass, was heard; and many a merry 
Gascon tongue, shouting and hallooing as they 
came up, showed the pursuers that their efforts 
would be vain. 

With lowering front, then, they withdrew ; from 
time to time wheeling round, to see that they were 
not pursued in turn; but no such purpose was en- 
tertained by Francis of Foix, whose first questions 
were addressed to his newly arrived followers.— 
They informed him that they had met with a 
frightened lady and her waiting damsel, accompa- 
nied by old Gaspard of Cervolles; that she had 
bade them hasten down to the assistance of their 
lord ; and that old Gaspard had come on with them, 
to shew them where he was. 


Francis of Foix could not find in his heart to 
speak harshly to his old retainer; but he blamed 
him mildly for having left the lady, and then rode 
on as fast as possible to seek her, leaving a party 
behind to bring away the dead and wounded of his 
retinue. 


He came to the place where his followers had 
been stationed, but Blanche of Navarre was not 
there, He rede on to a spot where three roads 
crossed, and then paused, anxious and apprehen- 
sive. Dismounting from his horse, he obtained a 
light from the splintered fragments of a pine, and 
eagerly searched, upon every path, for the fresh 
marks of a horse’s feet. At length he found them ; 
but the road on which they were visible led not in 
the direction which he had purposed to take. He 
followed it instantly, however, and blessed the 
glimmering dawn of light, that now came gray 
and soft above the eastern hills. He met a shep- 
herd, leading his flock to pasture upon the higher 
grounds, and questioned im regarding Blanche. 
The man said, he had seen such a lady and her 
attendant, but that they had passed him quickly ; 
and he warned the Count de Foix to seek some 
shelter, as, from the appearance of the dawn, he 
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judged that there would be a storm ere the day was 
an hour old. 

Francis of Feix spurred on, but he soon found 
the shepherd’s warning true. The wind rose with 
sharp, fierce gusts; black clouds rolled over the 
morning sky ; the thunder pealed among the moun- 
tains; the lightning flashed across the path; and, 
worst of all, the hail came down, like stones hurled 
from some battering-engine, upon the heads of the 
travellers below. Still, Francis of Foix rode on. 
Terror and anxiety took possession of his heart. 
Though the men-at-arms could scarcely sit their 
horses for the wind and the hail; though the light- 
ning made the chargers start and rear as they pro- 
ceeded; still Francis of Foix rode on, still he 
marked every object as he proceeded, still he gazed 
around in search of some trace of her he loved. 

At length, cast in a heap upon the path, he 
found the pilgrim’s cloak in which he had wrapped 
her; a few steps onward lay dead the jennet on 
which she had been mounted; and, spurring on 
with frantic eagerness, he drew not a rein till he 
beheld a little Navarrese village, seated sweetly in 
a rich woeded valley, surrounded on every side by 
mighty mountains. The storm, by this time, had 
passed away ; there was a look of hope and cheerful 
existence in the village before him; and, trusting 
that Blanche might have found shelter there, he 
rode on, and questioned eagerly every ene he met 
with in the place. But Blanche of Navarre had 
not been heard of; and there every trace ef her 
ceased. In vain he sought, in vain he searched for 
her: no mark, no sign, no report of her passing 
could. be found. 


* * * * * 


In a vast old Gothic hall, the pointed vault of 
which could scarcely be seen by the dim light which 
found its way in through the narrow and dusky 
windows, were assembled the States of Navarre, 
called suddenly together in the city of Pampeluna. 
The upper part of the ha'l, raised a few steps above 
the rest, was filled with the deputies of the States, 
arranged in a semicircle before the people who 
crowded the lower part of that wide, dim, and 
shadowy chamber. Guards and attendants kept 
the populace from pressing up the steps; but, from 
the throng, and from the eager manner with which 
the people clung reund the various pillars that sup- 
ported the wide roef, in order to obtain a sight of 
what was passing, it was easy to perceive thatsome 
event of great interest was expected to take place 
—some matter ef deep moment was about to be 
discussed. 

Presiding over the States, covered by a canopy, 
and seated on this throne, appeared the young 
King of Navarre, with that mingled expression of 
passion and irresolution in his countenance which 
spoke the feebleness of his character. His brow 
would now knit into an angry frown; his white 
teeth would close over his under lip, and his nos- 
trils would expand: and then again, the fierce as- 
pect of his countenance would relax, the lip would 
tremble, the eye would roll vacantly ever the popu- 
lace, and the brow weuld become smooth and care- 
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less. On his right stood the Chancellor of Na- 
varre, with a roll of papers in his hand; and on the 
left, several efiicers of his household, his jester, and 
his page. 

Afier some business of little importance had been 
transacted, which the people heard with evident 
imp-tience, and the States passed over with but 
small care, the chancellor took another step for- 
ward, a darker cloud came over his stern brows, 
the king raised himself sharply on his throne, 
every ear was turned to hear, every eye to see, and 
the ow murmur of expectation died away into si- 
lence. : 

It was then that, in a loud clear voice, which 
*. as heard even in the most remote parts of the 
hall, the chancellor proposed to the States a decree, 
ty which Blanche of Navarre and her children, to 
all generations, should be excluded from the throne 
of those realms, and from all right, share, or title, 
in and to the succession of her father, the late king. 
The chancellor assigned no reason for so harsh a sen- 
tence, and a murmur ren through the people and the 
States. There was much movement, too, among 
the populace in front; and the king, with a loud 
and angry voice, ordered the keralds and men-at- 
arms to enforce silence and tranquillity. One of 
the deputies, however, an old man with silvery 
beard and hair, rose up and asked what was the 
cause to be given for so severe a decree against 
their native princess; adding, that the records of 
the States of Navarre must never bear the trace 
of such aa act without some just motive assigned. 

“There are motives sufficient,” said the chancel- 
lor, frowning. ‘ First, there is the king’s will, 
which to his good subjects should be law. Next, 
and J grieve to add it, there is her own evil and 
shameless conduct. Is it not well known to every 
id one here present, that Blanche of Navarre, who so 
long held a high and esteemed place:in the sight of 
all men, after having been removed from, the king’s 
a court, in order to keep ier from the first steps to- 
ward evil, has since withdrawn herself entirely from 
the shelter, which fraternal affection had provided 
for her, and has fled with her paramour, the Count 
de Foix. from the dominions and protection of her 
brother ?” 


More than once a loud and angry murmur had 
broken in upon the werds of the chancellor; but 
those murmurs had come from the people—the 
States themselves were silent. At the words, how- 
ever, “her paramour, the Count de Foix,’’ there 
Was again a movement in the crowd, in which the 
States also seemed to sympathise ; and a loud voice 
from among the multitude exclaimed, “ It is false 

_as hell!” 

The monarch started on his feet, and made an 
Pe | angry movement with his hand; but the chancellor 
iy interposed, and, pointing to the spot whence the 
sound had proceeded, he said, “ Let yon traitor be 
arrested, who has dared to give the lie to his so- 
y vereign’s solemn declaration before the States, that 
t 1 Blanche of Navarre has fled with her paramour, 
the Count de Foix.” 
i “Tt is false as heH!”’ thundered the same voice, 
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and a man, covered with one of those wild black 
robes common from time immemorial in the valle 
of Bastan, strode forward through the crowd, that 
yielded to him as he advanced; and, setting his 
foot upon the steps of the platform, and shaking 
his clenched hand toward the chancellor, he re- 
peated, while the hood fell back and diseovered his 
whole head and face,—*It is false as hell! De. 
graded king!—base ahd profligate churchman !— 
I tell ye both, it is false as hell! I, Francis of 
Foix, here give you the lie to your beards, and hurl 
back against yourselves the base and degrading 
terms which ye use to the pure, the noble, and the 
good !” 

For a moment there was a pause of solemn si- 
lence; while the Count de Foix, with his arm stil] 
extended, and his hand clenched, his head thrown 
back, and his noble countenance flashing with 
generous indignation, remained sternly gazing on 
the chancellor and the king, as if seeking for new 
words in which to pour forth the hate and contempt 
which swelled within his bosom. 

The king shrunk back appalled ; and the chan- 
cellor, though of a bolder and more fearless nature, 
surprised:and confused, remained in hesitating si- 
lence. At length, however, he made a sign to one 
of the officers, spoke a word in his ear, and then, 
turning to the Count de Foix again, he said, in a 
slow and not very distinct voice,—“ Sir Ceunt de 
Foix, your presence here to-day may well, and 
certainly does, surprise us much. We thought, 
and had good reason to think, that you had long 
quitted Navarre. We were led to believe, indeed, 
and, as we shall soon show, had every good reason 
to believe, taat you had left this country, accom- 
panied by the princess who has been so lately 
named. However, we shall soon have oceasion to 
hear you at full, in justification of yourself, and in 
refutation of the charges against you.” 

As he spoke, his eyes wandered round the hall; 
and with his last words came a bitter and sneering 
smile. He then paused a moment, as if about to 
say something more—suddenly raised his hand, and 
exclaimed, “ New ! now !” 

At the word, half a dozen of the archers of the 
king’s guard, who had mingled with the crowd 
whilst he was speaking, and forced their way for- 
ward, threw themselves at once upon Francis of 
Foix, and bound his arms tightly with a searf. 

«“ Nuble Lord Count,” said vhe chancellor, “you 
have most opportunely come to receive the just re- 
compense of the great and splendid deeds which 
you have performed in the kingdom of Navarre.— 
The subjects of the king slaughtered by your 
hand; his sister seduced and carried off; his fron- 
tier fortresses visited in the habit of a spy: these, 
and many other acts which can be proved against 
you, well call for punishment ; and, however high 
your rank, be you sure that neither station, nor 
renown, nor alliarces with kings, shall shield your 
head from the blow of justice. Take him away. 

“King of Navarre!” said the Count de Foix, 
before they hurried him from the hall,— King of 
Navarre! hear me but ons word. I am a sovereign 
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rince as well as thou art; thine equal in birth and 
blood : thy superior in renown. I tell thee, for what 
thou hast suffered this day, thou art coward as well 
as liar ; and, if thou hast in thy poor heart one drop 
of generous blood, thou wilt know how to answer 
this defiance.” 


* * * * a 


Time passed; hours rolled on; day after day 
went by; and, chained hand and foot, plunged in 
a dark and solitary dungeon, denied the attendance 
and the care, the luxuries, the comforts of high 
station, almost the necessaries of existence, Francis 
of Foix passed the weary time, till he felt that 
death were preferable tu the protracted agony of 
such a state. The rays of the blessed sun he 
never saw ; the voice of man he never heard; all 
was silence and darkness, except when, at a stated 
hour, some scanty food was brought him, and a 
lamp to give him light during the meal. He felt 
all the privations of his situation keenly and bitter- 
ly. He felt the privation of wholesome food, pure 
water, change of raiment, light, exercise, and air.— 
He felt the privation of all the lovely sights and 
musical sounds which we enjoy in the wide world 
without knowing we enjoy them. He felt the pri- 
vation, too, of all communion with his fellow-men, 
of all reciprocation of feelings and ideas ; and the 
heavy weight of his ewn thoughts pressed him 
down into the earth. 

But it was not these, nor any of them, that 
pained him most. There was a more grievous 
burden upon his heart than any of these—a more 
overwhelming load upon his mind. He thought 
of Blanche of Navarre; he thought of her uncer- 
tain fate, her dangerous situation, the hourly peril 
to which she might be exposed, the base imputa- 
tion cast upon her name, the weak violence of her 
brother, the fiery passions ef her brother’s wife. 

For himself he entertained no fears. The King 
of Navarre, he thought. dared never raise his hand 
against a great feudatory of the crown of France ; 
qut Blauche of Navarre might be the mark on 
which all the jealous vengeance of the queen was 
to be poured. Of her he thought; for her he fear- 
ed; on her account he entertained these trembling 
apprehensions which he had never knewn for him- 
self. 

He was soon reused, however, from his dream ef 
security. A court was held within the walls of the 
prison ; an iniquitous tribunal was established te 
judge him : and he was tried and condemned with 
that mockery of justice under which the violent 
passions of a barbarous epoch too often concealed 
themselves for the attainment of their objects.— 
Astonished, though not daunted, he was led back 
to the dungeon in which he had been confined, and 
told that, with great mercy, the King of Navarre 
had determined to allow him two whole days to 
prepare himself for the awful fate to which he was 
doomed. In that short space of time, the design 
against his life could not be made known toe any of 
his friends or relations ; and, at it was intimated to 
him that his head was to be struck off within the 
walls of the prison, his fate might for years remain 
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unknown to all but those who acted a part in the 
tragedy about to be performed. 

Still, with the thought of his own immediate 
fate, mingled, more painfully. the memory of 
Blanche of Navarre. Still, he thought of ker 
more than of himself; of her grief, mere than his 
own danger. If in the power of her brother, or 
her brother’s wife, he doubted not that accurate 
tidings of her lover’s sufferings and death would he 
conveyed, to aggravate all that they inflicted on 
her ; and, oh! the dark uncertainty, the terrible ap- 
prehension, the deep sorrow, that he felt for her at 
that moment, when the last hours of life were eb- 
bing from him fast, showed him, more stiongly 
than ever, how intensely, how truly, how tenderly 
he loved her. 

Still chained, still solitary, he lay in bitter 
thought, with every feeling that can shake and 
torture our weak nature, racking his heart by 
turns. It was night; at least, it seemed to him 
that he was in that part of his long, dark, uninter- 
rupted night, which, to ether men, was covered 
with shadows, and passed in slumber. It was 
night, then, but he slept not ; and, on a sudden, at 
that unusual hour, he heard the key turn in the 
ponderous lock, the huge bolts undrawn, one by 
one, and fhe door creak harshly on its hinges. A 
glare of light streamed into the dungeon; and, to 
his surprise, he beheld the beautiful, but impassion- 
ed and unprincipled Isabel of Valois, bearing a 
lamp in her hand, and totally alone. She closed 
the door bchind her, and the lock was immediately 
turned, shewing that some one waited concealed 
without; but for a moment she did not advance into 
the dungeon. Gazing on the worn and haggard 
countenance of Franeis of Foix, she stood as if 
hesitating what course to pursue. But then, after 
an instant’s pause, she took three steps forward, 
and, in a low, but distinct voice, «hich trembled 
with emotion, she said,— 

“ Sir Count, it is long since we have met; and 
how differently do we now mect to our meetings 
long ago !” 

“ Lady,” replied the count, “I am here before 
you asa dying man. To-morrow, if I am inform- 
ed rightly of the intention of your husband, or of 
yourself—for it is you, probably, who rule in Na- 
varre—to-morrow, then, | am to end my days by 
the swerd of an executioner ; not the instrument of 
public equity, but the murderous tool of \emgeance 
and injustice. Lady, I would willingly prepare 
myself to die; and, though I might hear, with re- 
verence and penitence, my confessor remind me of 
sins whereof I sought absolution, | would fain not 
hear them named by her who had a share therein,’? 


The brow of Isabel of. Valois grew dark, and her 
eye flashed ; but, after a moment, the frown passed 
away, the fire of her eye went out, and a look of 
tenderness and sorrow-came over her fine, but 
stormy countenance, like a sweet gleam of sun- 
shine breaking across the tempest-cloud. She 
shook her head somewhat mournfully, and answer- 
ed,—“ Who led me to share in those sins, Count 
of Foix ?” , 
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Francis of Foix felt and knew that her own 
fiery passions were the evil-guides that she had 
followed; but he was too genereus to retort the 
truth upon her. 

« Alas! lady,” he replied, “let us not think of 


such things at such a moment, but to regret them. 


Why you seek me, I do not know; but I beseech 
thee, in pity, disturb not the thoughts of a man who 
is preparing himself for death.” 

«IT come, if thou wilt, to save thee from death,” 
she replied; “I come to offer thee thy life: but it 
must be upon conditions,” 

The Count ef Feix smiled bitterly. “ Lady,” he 
replied, “I never yet was found fearful of death, 
nor weakly clinging to this mortal being ; yet I will 
not lightly cast my life away: but thy conditions 


-must not be severe ones, for Francis of Foix holds 


his life as a jewel pleasant to possess, worthy of de- 
fence, and te be valued at a certain price; but that 
price is clear and ascertained. It is worth so much, 
and no more ; and he is not such an idle spendthrift 
as to give one jot beyond the real value. May I 
crave to know what are the conditions ?” 

“« 'These,” answered Isabel ; her brow again grow- 
ing cloudy, at the little esteem in which he seemed 
to hold her offers. “Thou shalt renounce Blanche 
of Navarre; thou shalt never see her more; thou 
shalt acknowledge publicly rt 


“ Hold, lady ! hold,” exclaimed the count; “it 
is needless to add another word; it is needless to 
shame your lips, by giving them to utter one more 
unworthy demand. I will not renounce Blanche of 
Navarre —I will not promise never to see her more. 
God and my honor forbid! If I live, I will love 
her; and, dying, I will love her also, Through 
every hour of existence, from the present moment 
to the last instant of the doubtful future, I will 
think of her, I will love her, I will adore her. The 
memory of her love thall give me consolation and 
support even in the hour of death ; and the moment 
when thy fell vengeance triumphs over my mortal 
life, remembrance of her shall enable me to set 
your injustice at defiance. Her love shall give me 
strength and courage, her virtue guide me up to 
heaven !” 

Dark and fearful was the expression that came 
over the features of Isabel of Valois. Her beauty 
grew like the beauty of the fiend, where loveliness 
was clouded with hate and with despair. But that 
countenance, all powerful and expressive as it was, 
could but little convey all the fiery passions that 
struggled in her breast; for an instant she gasped 
for breath; and then, exclaiming,—“ Thou hast 
chosen thy fate! be it as thou hast said!” she 
struck her hand against the door. It opened: but, 
before she quitted the dungeon, she once again 
tarned to the Count de Foix, and, setting her white 
teeth fast together, she muttered,—“ Thou scornest 
my kindness as thou hast scorned my love; but 
thou shalt know what my hate can do. They have 
told thee that thou art to die within these prison 
ivalls ; but I tell thee, no! thou shalt die like a com- 
ron malefactor, on the public scaffold. Not one 
yang shall-be spared thee: the grinning populace, 
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the roaring crowd, the tall scaffold, the sword stain. 
ed with the blood of traiters and of murderers, the 
hand of the common butcher—all that can make 
death shameful and terrible, shall fall upon thee; 
and, if in thine hour ef death thou rememberest 
Blanche of Navarre, Isabel of Valois shall not be 
forgotten !” 


He gazed upon her, as she spoke, calmly and 
sternly ; and, on her part, after having paused for a 
moment in silence, with her bright eyes flashing, 
and her whole form enlarged with passion, as if 
seeking in vain fsr more words to give utterance to 
her hatred, she suddenly quitted the dungeon, and 
the door closed behind her. She stood in the long 
vaulted passage, where, on either hand, appeared 
manifold rows ef arches, leading to many an abode 
of misery and horror, with the jailor who had ac- 
companicd her to the cell, holding up a torch to 


light her footsteps, on their way through those 


damp, mouldy corridors, and with the woman who 
had followed her thither, gazing up in her face, in 
order to read from the expression that it bore, what 
were the emotions which her visit to the prisoner 
had produced. 


Isabel of Valois, however, did not advance upon 
the path to which the jailor pointed; and over her 
beautiful countenance she did net even strive to 
cast that ordinary veil which might shade or soften 
the picture of the wroughtand agitated soul. The 
passions, the turbulent passions within her bosom, 
were, at that moment, incapable of concealment or 
disguise. The moment the door of the dungeon 
had clesed behind her, she paused, and stood as if 
rooted to the ground, with her eyes. bent down 
upon the damp gray pavement, and the deep lines 
of intense thought knitting her fair, s;lendid brow. 
Her lett hand and arm fell dead and motionless by 
her side; and in the relaxed dropping of each long, 
slender finger, it appeared as if all power and sen- 
sation therein were atan end. But the right hand, 
which was rather raised, with the fingers, clenched 
tight, as when she had struck it against the door, re- 
maiued contracted for several minutes, while the 
same strong passion which had moved her in the 
dungeon continued powerful in her heart. 

After a time, however, the fingers opened, the 
hand fell slowly to her side; and, thongh the eye 
still remained fixed upon the ground, a change of 
expression came over the living picture of her face. 
The knitted brow again beeame smooth and sor- 
rowful; the white teeth were no longer firmly 
pressed together ; the proud nostril expanded, the 
lip quivered, and, clasping her hands together, she 
burst into a bitter flood of tears, only interrupted 
by convulsive sobs, which seemed to shake her whole 
frame. 

This state continued for several minutes, while 
the attendant gazed on her with apprehension and 
anxiety, and the jailor cast down his eyes in sur- 
prise, at a scene of which he felt that he ought not 
to have been a witness. It next became evident 
that she struggled against her tears, and strove to 
master the agitation which produced them; and, 
as she found all ordinary efforts vain, she worked 
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herself up into fury at herself, fer giving way to 
the weakness that overpowered her: she stamped 
her foot upon the ground; she struck her hand 
against her brow ; and, exclaiming, “ Fool! fool! 
fool that I am!” she turned violently to the wo- 
man, crying, “ What stare you at, minion? Dare 
you comment on the actions of your queen? Fol- 
low behind me! Lead on, sir, with the torch, lead 
on! There is some gold for thee ; but thou hadst 
better tear out for ever from the book of memory 
what thou hast seen this night—otherwise thou 
mayest find a surer and more silent dwelling than 
thine own dungeons. Lead on, I say! lead on!” 

The prison and the palace are, in all ages of ty- 
ranny and of barbarism, in near companionship ; 
and from the dungeons which Isabel of Valois had 
just visited, a long passage beneath the great square 
of Pampeluna, and a spiral staircase, led her back 
to the abode of her husband. As she mounted 
slowly, step by step, the Queen of Navarre had 
time to recall all her courage, to steel her haughty 
heart, and to efface the traces of agitation which 
her strongly excited passions had left behind. She 
paused for a moment, however, in her own apart- 
ments. She carefully washed the marks of tears 
away; she arranged her dress with studied grace 
and elegance; she called to her aid every art of 
fascination; and then proceeded to seek the weak 
prince who had placed his happiness, his honor, 
and his fame, in the hands of one so little worthy 
of the trust. He welcomed her with a glad em- 
brace ; for of late she had been rather a niggard of 
her presence, and had taught her husband to value 
her smiles, by making them more rare. 


“ Hast thou heard the tidings, my Isabel?” he 
said; “hast thou heard the discovery we have 
taade 2’ 


Isabel of Valois—like all human beings when 
excited by strong passions to pursue evil schemes 
—felt more than just apprehension at every sound 
and at every sight around her. Each change, each 
news, each step that she herself took forward, agi- 
tated her whole heart, lest some interposing hand 
should pluck her back from the course which she 
was determined to pursue; and the words of her 
husband instantly excited fear that some unforeseen 
event might throw a stumbling-block in her course, 

“No, sir,’ she replied,—* no; I have heard no 
news, I have heard no tidings. Keep me not in 
suspense, my lord; tell me what has occurred.” 

“ Nothing to displease nor harm thee,” he re- 
plied, marking the change upon her countenance ; 
“it is, merely, that my unhappy sister Blanche, 
that disgrace to our race and name, was seen yes- 
terday in the neighborhood of Pampeluna by a 
priest who was passing through a small village not 
far off. It was said that she had sent a messenger 
to Don Ferdinand de Leyda; and, not an hour ago, 
Thad him called to my presence, and asked if such 
tidings were true. He replied, that he had received 
neither letter nor message from Blanche of Na- 
varre, but that he doubted not the tale of her being 
in the neighborhood was well founded. He pro- 
mised, moreover—on my strict injunctions—that, 
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if she sought refuge with him or with his sister, who 
was ever her dear friend, he would bring her to my 
presence.” 

“JT love not that Don Ferdinand de Leyda’” 
burst forth Isabel of Valois, vehemently ; “I love 
him net—I deubt his. double-dealing promises. 
Onee already he has deceived and disappointed me ; 
and, if you trust to his word you will find that he 
has some specious under meaning by which he will 
break his engagement, yet keep his conscience 
whole. No, no, my lord: if you love Isabel of 
Valois, and would remove the stain from your 
house by punishing properly her who has incurred 
it, fullew my advice.” 

“ What wouldst thou have me do ?” demanded 
th: king. “I will do any thing in reason to please 
thee, Isabel.” 

« Thus, then, act, my lord,” she replied; “ and 
do it, not to please me, but for your own honor’s 
sake. Deal not upon this Count of Foix as upon 
a private enemy whom you remove from your path 
in secret; but, judged and condenaned as he is by 
public judges appointed to try him, let his exeeu- 
tion be public, and in the face of day. Proclaim 
to all the land around, that on the day after to- 


morrow, at the hour of noon, Francis of Foix, — 


condemned to death for having entered your do- 
minions with the semblance of peace; for having 
gone into your frontier fortresses as a spy, and 
afterward having in arms attacked and slain your 
subjects in the execution of your orders, will bow 
his head to the block, and undergo the sentence of 
his judges. Let this be spread far and wide ; and, 
my life for it,if Blanche of Navarre be within hear- 
ing of the tale, she will come forth from her con- 
cealment to save her lover from the sword.” 

‘«‘ Perhaps it may be so,” replied the king. “ But 
yet, Isabel, I fear to delay the execution, or to make 
it too public. Many of the nobles already murmur ; 
many affirm that Blanche is innocent; and I fear 
that, did the French king, who is even now upon 
our frontier, afford them any encouragement to de- 
liver his vassal, the Count of Foix, they might rise 
in rebellion against their monarch’s authority. You 
know not these proud Navarrese, Isabel ; you know 
them not so well as I do.” 


‘«‘ Out upon the king who fears his own subjects!” 
replied Isabel of Valois: “I trust my husband is 
not such. Out upon him,I say! Cali in your 
troops, my lord; exert your courage; summon 
round you those whom you know to be faithful to 
you; and fear not but that the traitors will fall 
down and lick the dust beneath your feet. Fie on 
it! the French king gives them no encouragement. 
Is not Charles my own cousin, near to me in blood 
and in affection? and, had he been willing to es- 
pouse the cause of this Count of Foix, would he 
not have done it long ago, when all the count’s 
followers and vavasors were clamorous at the gates 
of Toulouse for assistance? Let it be proclaimed 
far and near, that the count suffers the day after 
te-merrow ; and, without direct assertion, let it be 
insinuated, that the only means to save his life is 
the production of Blanche of Navarre.” 
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“ Well, Isabel,” replied the king, “ doubtless'thou | 


judgest wisely. Order all this as thou wouldst wish : 
but, also, take care ; and ever remember that many 
eyes are fixed upon our actions, and that we must 
not dare to stretch authority beyond acertain limit.” 


“ Dare !”’ exclaimed Isabel of Valois,—“ dare!” 
and for a moment she gazed upon him with a 
glance in which the indignation and contempt of 
her fiery and haughty spirit struggled with artful 
wile, customary sel!-command, soft blandishment, 
and all the subtie coquetry, with which woman, 
weak in power, and denied participation of com- 
mand, so often obtains unseen the authority from 
which man would exclude her, rules where she is 
supposed to be ruled, and tramples on the habitual 
tyrant of her sex. Art, however, conquered even 
passion. She cast herself upon the bosom of the 
king. She bade him think of his honor, where she 
consulted nothing but her own passions; she bade 
him consider the claims of justice, while she sought 
nothing but vengeance. She qualified every evil 
wish by some glorious name, and she persuaded 
him te what she would, while he fancied that she 
but strengthened him in his own upright principles. 
Her schemes were approved of, her wishes granted ; 
her whole step and figure were animated by the 
thought of having in her power her that she hated 
with undivided enmity, and him for whom her love 
struggled with her wrath in such a way as to make 
that wrath but the more deadly. 


The fatal morning arrived. ‘The glorious sun- 
shine of that bright land spread over the whole 
scene ; and the awful scaffuld, covered with cloths 
of crimson and black was raised before the win- 
dows of the palace. Guards and attendants took 
their places round about. The gazing crowd had 
gathered early, and filled all the square ; and on a 
platform which was raised near the spot prepared 
for the coming tragedy, was seen a chair of state, 
destined for the monarch of the land, and already 
surrounded by various officers of his household. It 
Was some time ere the kiug himself appeared ; and 
when he did so, all eyes were, of course, turned to- 
ward that spot; but the dull and heavy frown upon 
his countenance seemed gathered there expressly to 
extinguish all hope of mercy from one who had 
passed his life in idle pursuits, and who had the 
weaknesses of a gentle mind without possessing 
any of the redeeming qualities. The trumpets 
sounded as he appeared. The heralds sammoned 
the Count of Foix, in a loud voice, as if he had 
been a free agent, to appear and answer for the 
crimes laid to his charge; and in a moment after 
he was led forward to the front of the scaffo.d, and 


_ the accusation and the sentence read before his face. 


He was very pale. The rosy hue of health, which 
he had regained after his wounds, had faded away 
under long imprisonment ; and an ashy shade, dif- 
ferent altsgether from the pallor of apprehension, 
remained fixed upon his countenance. His eye 
was calm and steadfast, his step firm and proud ; 
no quivering of the lip betrayed the smallest agita- 
tion, no tremor of the frame showed the slightest 
touch of fear, at his meeting face to face with The 





Great Enemy. He stood calmly, with his mana. 
cled arms crossed upon his bread bosom, white the 
charge and the senteiuce were read; and his eye 
wandered over the people, as if he listened byt 
ligktly to a matter unworthy of attention, while the 
calumnies urged against hixa were repeated, and the 
iniquitous sentence which doomed him to the block 
was re-pronounced. When it was over, and the 
harsh and dissatisfied murmur had subsided, he ad- 
dressed the people in a voice, clear but not loud, 
which penetrated to the utmost extremes of the 
great square, and was heard almost by every ear in 
the silent multitude. 

“Ye have heard,” he said, “charges that are 
false; and ye have listened to, and sanctioned by 
yeur presence, a sentence that is iniquitous, in 
itself, base in its motives, weak im its pretences, 
and alike unworthy of the monarch of a genereus 
people, and the judges of a free and warlike land. 
But I am here, a stranger in the midst of you, with 
none to plead my cause, with none to defend my 
right: and, although I might well calculate upon 
some one from among the renowned nobility ef this 
country standing forth to do justice to the wronged 
and the oppressed, yet I furgive even those who 
abandon me, in this my latest hour; and only be- 
seech them to believe, that not only am I innocent 
of one fonl charge brought against me, but that the 
sweet princess of your native land—the pure, the 
bright, the beautiful, the noble—is belied by the 
base accusations which have been spoken against 
her, by the very lips that should have maintained 
her honor, and have upheld her fame. Oh, Blanche 
of Navarre! Blanche of Navarre! that which 
weighs most heavily upon this heavy heart it, that 
my follies, or my vices—follies which thy wisdom 
has shown me, vices which thy virtues have done 
away—should have furnished thine enemies witha 
pretext for blackening the unspotted purity of thy 
angelic name. Oh, Blanche of Navarre! Blanche 
of Navarre! if there be one good and noble soul 
that hears me, they will tell thee, when I am dead, 
that with my last words, with my latest breaih, 
with the ultimate effort of a spirit born for other 
worlds, I did justice to thy purity, and died defend- 
ing thee from slander ?”’ 


There was a movement in the crowd beyond; 
there came loud voices and shouting tongues. The 
populace drew back, and o,ened a way toward the 
scaffold; and a hand-litter moved forward through 
the midst, preceded by a cavalier in the simple robes 
of peace, but followed by a iong train of men-at- 
arms. The King of Navarre gazed eagerly upon 
the sight, with feelings well nigh approaching unto 
dastard fear ; but his apprehensions were instantly 
relieved, when he recognised in the first of the train 
the person of Don Ferdinand de Leyda. 


« Where am I !—whither have ye brought me!” 
said a voice from the litter, as soon as they set 1! 
down at the foot of the scaffold ; at the same mo- 
ment, a small fair hand from within drew back the 
curtains. it was the hand of Blanche of Navarre. 
Her eye first fell upon the multitude, who, silentas 
death, watched for some coming event ; and, at the 
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sight of the wide sea of human faces that swept 
around her, she shrunk back again. But, the mo- 
ment after, the scaffold and its dreadful apparel, the 
block, the executioner, the guards, met her eyes— 
with Francis of Foix, chained and bare-headed, in 
the front. 

The multitude was forgotten; deep, overpower- 
ing love, was all that she felt ; all that she thought 
of was fear for him she loved. She clasped her 
hands—-she gazed at him one moment in breathless 
agony ; then, darting forward, she passed the guards, 
who opposed her not, cast herself into his arms, 
and wept. 

A loud shout of pity and sympathy broke from 
the people ; but it was scarcely sufficient to drown 
a wild and angry cry which came from a tall win- 
dow above-the scaffold, at which, also, a beautiful 
but fiend-like face was seen gharing for a moment. 
There were swords drawn among the people also. 
The men-at-arms who had foltowed the litter pressed 
on and surrounded the scaftold ; and the king, pale 
as death faltered forth an order to stay the execu- 
tion. 

«“ What is the meaning of all this, Don Ferdi- 
nand ?” he demanded, endeavoring to assume some 
portion of kingly dignity. “ How dare you ap- 
proach our presence in arms at such a moment?” 

Ere Don Ferdinand could answer, another actor 
had appeared on that strange scene. Unveiled, un- 
covered, with her profuse black hair broken from 
its gatherings, and floating wild about her should- 
ers—her eyes flashing living fire, her lips quiver- 
ing, her small hands clenched—Isabel of Valois 
rushed from the palace and stood beside her hus- 
band. “Give the word, my lord!” she cried,— 
“give the word! Strike off the traiter’s head ! 
What! will ye suffer him to escape, when one 
word will bring the sword upon his neck? Then 
I will speak: strike, executioner—strike! Traitor, 
do you not obey ?” 


But the king again held up his hand as a signto 
forbear; and Don Ferdinand de Leyda answered : 
“Let me beseech you, sire,” he exclaimed, “ on no 
motive whatsoever, to suffer this naatter to proceed. 
Give instant orders, let me entreat yeu, for the exe- 
cutioner to descend froin the scaffold, lest the tamult 
go on to: dangerous results.” 

The king followed his suggestion at once, and 
the movements which were taking place among the 
people subsided ; though all pressed forward to 
gather, as far as possible, what was passing be- 
tween Don Ferdinand and the king. 


“ You are in errur, sire,” continued the former, 
48 soon as the executioner had withdrawn, “ you 
arein error in regard to my having ventured to 
come armed in your presence. I am unarmed—I 
am without followers. ‘These men-at-arms before 
you are the escort of your sister, the Princess 
Blanche, sent hither with her by your most noble 
friend and ally, the King of France. I promised you, 
Sire, that if, on her return, she applied to me, I 
Would bring her to your presence without an in- 
stant’s delay. I have obeyed you, and have fulfilled 
my word ; but I am charged by the Dauphin Charles, 
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who now holds the Walley of Bastan with Lis forees, 
to demand at your hands, free and uninjured, his 
cousin, Francis, Count of Feix. He added, too, a 
threat, painful for a subjeet of Navarre to repeat, 
but it must be tuld, He says, that if one hair of 
the count’s head has fallen, he will take the crown 
from off your brow before a month be over: that 
he will lay the whole land prostrate in blood and 
ashes, and not leave one stone ef your capital city 
standing upon another.” 


The king turned toward Isabel of Valois, with 
his lip and cheek as sickly as a withering flower. 
“ Thou hearest, Isabel,” he said,—“ thou hearest ?” 

“ Coward !”’ she burst forth, with frantic vehe- 
mence,—“ coward and fool! If thou wouldst de- 
serve the name of man, put on thine armor, mount 
thy horse, and then strike off the head of thine 
enemy! Put thy light sister in some holy house, 
set the head of this subtle traitor upor the gates to 
welcome his Ffench allies ; and then lead forth thy 
barons to fight for their native land!” 

“ Madam,” interposed Don Ferdinand, before the 
king could answer, “ the plat is a brave and goodly 
one; but, I fear me, it would not succeed.” 

“ Why not?” cried Isabel of Valois,—* Traitor ! 
why not? Thou tremblest for thy head ;—I see 
it! Thinkest thou that all the nebles of Navarre 

re false and subtle as thyself? Traitor! I say, 
why not ?” 

“For this simple reason,” replied Don Ferdi 
nand, taking a roll of parchment from an attendant 
who had followed him: “the nobles of Navarre, 
assembled at my house last night, hereby declare 
that they are ready at all times to aid their king in 
just and honorable warfare ; but they will not sup- 
port him in unjust deeds, nor draw their swords to 
pander to the vengeance of a woman. Unless the 
Count of Foix be freed, and due compensation 
made unto him for what he has already suffered, 
not one of all the vassals of the crown will take 
the field against the power of France so long as 
the crewn rests on the head where now it stands. 
When France shall have avenged herself against 
those who have injured and insulted her in the per- 
son of one of her high vassals, we will defend our- 
selves: but we will neither abet nor screen injus- 
tice; we will not participate in murder under any 
form ; we will not oppress our native princess, nor 
hear her fair, her virtuous, and her honored name 
traduced, and then uphold the calumniator with our 
swords. ‘T’wo hundred hands have put their names 
to this!” 

«“ Hearest thou? hearest thou?” cried Isabel of 
Valois; her whole frame writhing vith the agony 
of her passion. “Oh, do one manly act, and strike 
him dead ! or let me do it!”’ she exclaimed, snatch- 
ing the dagger trom her husband’s belt, and spring- 
ing on Don Ferdinand de Leyda. But the wary 
Navarrese was prepared ; he took one step aside, 
as she darted forward, caught the uplifted hand, 
wrenched the dagger from it, and cast the weapon, 
with a scoff, into the crowd. ‘ Madam,” he said. 
s- your justice is somewhat summary !” 

She stamped, she tore her hair, she rent her 
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covering from her convulsed bosom ; her eyes grew 
wild, the light of reason went out in them; and, 
with loud screams, and strange, incoherent blas- 
phemies, she was carried away from that awful scene 
in the arms of the attendants. The moment that 
she was gone, Don Ferdinand de Leyda knelt at 
the king’s feet. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ we believe that you have 
been deeeived in many things. We pray you, for 
your own welfare, forthe peace of your people, and 
the safety of your crown, instantly to command 
those bonds to be taken from the hands of the noble 
Count de Fuix ; to send him back in honor to his 
own country; and, as a compensation for the 
wrongs he has suffered, to grant him the hand of 
your fair sister, with such a dowry as the States of 
Navarre shall vote. See, my lord—see how fondly 
he stil helds her to his bosom, even in those mana- 
cled arms. Let the chains be taken off; and, in 
pity, let the princess remain. Thus shall you merit 
the love of your people; thus shall you turn away 
the enmity of your mighty neighbor; thus shall 
you render your nobles invincible against your ad- 
versaries.” 

“Tf such be the wish of my vassals,” said the 
weak king, “be it as you say, Den Ferdinand ; I 
will do any thing to gain the love of my people. 
Nor do I.doubt that I have been deceived in this 
matter, since you assure me that it isso. Let the 
Count dé Foix be set free; and, as to my sister 
‘Blanche, I beseech you, let her repose with your 
sister, Don Ferdinand; for I would not take her 
back to the palace, tillI have argued the matter 
with my fair, but somewhat hasty queen.” 


Don Ferdinand could scarcely repress the scorn 
that roge in his heart: but he bowed his head low, 
with all ceremonious respect ; and the king, rising, 
seemed to hesitate whether he should retire or re- 
main. A word from Don Ferdinand, however, in- 
duced him at once to withdraw ; and the loud shouts 
which were bursting from the people, as they saw 
the guards removing the chains from the hands of 
the Count de Foix, only served to hasten the re- 
treat of the king. With trembling hands, Blanche 
aided to unbind him she loved; and Don Ferdi- 
nand, passing onward to the scaffold, grasped him 
warmly by the hand. Francis of Foix cast his 
arms, alternately, round his friend and round her 
he loved; and, amidst the loud and gratulating 
shouts of the people, they led him down from the 
scaffeld. - 


Repose and refreshment were necessary to all; 
and Don Ferdinand would not suffer his friend to 
agitate the fair girl, whose heart had been already 
so terribly tried, till she had obtained some rest in 
the apartments of his sister. At night, however, 
they all met again; and, in that same ball where, 
on his first coming to Navarre, Francis of Foix had 
spoken light and ungenerous words ef Blanche of 
Navarre; in that same hall where, two months 
after, he had in her hearing recanted his error, 
avowed his love, and defended her fame; in that 
same hall, he held her to his bosom as his pro- 
mised bride. The monarch had given his consent; 





the novles of Navarre had pledged themselves {or 
the States; and, with Ferdinand de Leyda and his 
fair sister, the count sat down to meat, seated be- 
side her he loved. For a time, the emotions of their 
hearis were too intense for aught but silence; but 
gradually, as their composure wus in some degree 
restored, and as Den Ferdinand and his sister, with 
kindly skill, strove, by cheerful words and bland 
encouragement, to banish all the fearful memories 
of the past, Blanche was won frem her silence, 
and was induced to tell—though the tale was, mere 
than once, interrupted with tears—the story of al 
that had befallen her since she had parted with her 
lover in the mountains. 


Oh, with what deep interest, with what intense 
emotion, did Francis of Foix listen to all that she 
had done, to all that she had suffered! How his 
heart beat, when she told him that the horse which 
she nad ridden had been killed by the lightning, and 
the poor girl who had followed her nearly destroyed 
by the hail. She told, too, how they had fouxd 
refuge in the dwelling of a hermit, among the hills, 
and how she lreard afterward that her lover had 
passed while she remained there. Then she depict- 
ed all her anxiety, all her apprehensions, all her ef- 
forts to discover him, or to give him notice of where 
she was: and then she pictured for him all the 
agony of her mind, when some of the mountain- 
eers whom she had sent to follow on his track, 
brought her the tidings of his appearance at Pam- 
peluna, of the dreadful charges uttered against her- 
self, of his arrest and threatened destruc:ion, Then 
again, how proudly sweHed the heart of Francis of 
Foix, as she displayed the deep, determined devo- 
tion with which she had resolved to risk every 
thing for him, and only hesitated between return- 
ing to Pampeluna and casting herself at her bro- 
ther’s feet, or speeding enward through the moun- 
tains, and appealing for aid and protection to the 
King of France, 


By the advice of the old man who had given her 
shelter, she said, she had followed the latter course; 
and, on foot, accompanied by no one but the hermit 
—for her attendant was unable to proceed—she 
had gone on alone through the steep and rugged 
passes of the Pyrenness; had encountered danger, 
privation, fatigue, and pain; had passed through 
the rude scenes of the French camp ; had been in- 
sulted by the ribaki soldiery ; had been driven from 
the door of the royal tent; but, strong in love, in 
virtue, in noble purposes, had persevered till she 
obtained admittance, and cast herself at the mo- 
nareh’s feet. She had told him all, she had no con- 
cealment from him; she had spoken to him as 4 
daughter confiding in her father; and that noble 
king, though he justly and wisely obtained from the 
hermit such confirmation of her tale as he could 
give, believed her to the full, and instantly com- 
manded his son to advance into Navarre, and see 
right done to aH. He had directed him, first, to use 
gentle means; and, if possible, to secure his pul- 
pose by treaty with the nobles of the land. If that 
could not be done, he was commanded ta use force, 
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THE FAITHFUL PASTOR. 


and not to sheathe the sword till he had freed or 
avenged the injured vassal of the French crown. 

The resalt was already manifest ; but still, upon 
all the details, Francis of Foix paused with deep 
and tender interest ; making her dwell upon each 
step she took, repeat, over and over again, each 
particular of her story , and tears, which no suffer- 
ing of his own had been able to draw forth, now 
rose in his eyes, when he heard the sorrows, the 
difficulties, and the pangs, which, for his sake, had 
been encountered by Blanche of Navarre. 

The tale of Francis of Foix, and her he loved, 
may now soon be ended. The King of Navarre 
fulfilled his word to him in all things, for he was 
ne longer under the dominion of the unhappy wo- 
man whose violent passions had brought the fearful 
punishment of insanity upon her own head. Isabel 
of Valois was never restored to reason; and, in less 
than two years, she died, exhausted by the fury of 
her ravings. Her husband married again, and, 
though he was stil ruled by her he wedded, the 
sway was more mild, virtuows, and just. Francis 
of Foix led his bride to the altar, and bore her to 
his own sweet mountain territory, with joy, and 
pride, and hepe. Blanche of Navarre had taught 
him the difference between false and real love ; 
and, in so teaching, had conferred upon him a bless- 
ing for which he was never ungrateful. 

Their days passed on in happiness and peace; 
one long lapse of sunshine. She caled him not; 
she attempted not to rule him: she had won him 
to virtue, and she was satisfied. But the love he 
bore her—the deep, true, ardent, intense, impas- 
sioned love whieh he felt for the only woman he 
had ever loved truly, ruled him, with unshaken 
power, through life. ‘That which would give pain 
to Blanche of Navarre, Francis of Foix would in 
no shape do: that which would give her pleasure, 
it was his first wish te accomplish. But Blanche 
of Navarre and virtue were oe: and he followed 
the dictates of honor and of reason, when he fol- 
lowed the dictates of love. 


— 


THE FAITHFUL PASTOR. 


Respectfully dedicated to the 


Rev. Joseph Lybrand, of the Philadelphie 
Conference, 


Original. 


BY HIS FRIEND SAMUEL W. STOCKTON. 


The faithful Pastor daily walks with God, 
In paths which “holy men of old” have trod, 
His wish in all things is to please the Lord, 
And be a liviag comment on his werd. 


To please the ear, or fancy’s foolish whim, 
And *twixd religion and the world to trim, 
Is far beneath his Godlike aim and end, 

He to his God would be a faithful friend. 


The living word is always his delight, 

{le meditates thereon, both day and night! 
And if he wisdom lacks, full well he knows, 
To faithful prayer, an answer God bestows. 





Prepar’d to teach the way of life divine, 
And inthe world a bright example shine,— 
He shuns not to declare, to all who hear, 
The ceuncil of his God, nor doth he fear 


“The frowns of men, or count their smiles,” but 


strives, 
To mend their manners and referm their lives. 


He counts all earthly good, but “dung and dross,” 


And glories in the censecrated cross ; 
He bears reproach, and contumely, and pain, 
And suffers loss that he a erown may gain. 


Not Demus like,—for filthy lucre’s sake,— 

His vows to God and to his brethren break, 

In fear that poverty wilt be his lot, 

And all the meanness of an humble eot,— 

To be dependent on the Lord for pay, 

And live from hand to mouth from day to day,— 
Dreading the lowly walks of live to tread, 

And from the rich receive his daily bread,— 

But bears the lot assigned, in humble trust, 

That whatsoe’er his state, be right it must, 

And like to Paul, that holy man of God. 
Perceive the blessing, tho’ he feels the rod. 

And should the tempter strive to break his hold 
By “pleasing baits” to lure, or proffer gold,— 

Or strive to draw aside to carnal sense ;. 

He leans on Christ, his firm and sure defence 
When all the gates of hell cannot prevail, 

Nor earth and helt combin’d should they assail, 
To shake his hope; which built upon the Rock, 
Shall stand, when earth receives her final shoek. 


He knows this earth is not his resting place, 
But confident in all sufficient grace,— 

He seeks a country that is out of sight, 

And views by faith “The land of pure delight.” 


He keeps a conscience void of all offence, 
Toward his God, towaid mankind, and henee 
He feels a perfeet calm within his breast, 
Sweeter to him than to the laborer rest. 


His self denying spirit clearly shows, 


How much of God—how much of heav’n he knows. 


“To jesting which is not eonvenient,” 

He gives no place, but with the best intent, 
He tatks of Christ,—the fife, the truth, the way, 
A world of bliss, an everlasting day. 


The hand of friendship to the poor he gives, 
And in the humble cot, where virtue lives, 

He oft is seen, and often he has said,— 

Tho’ poor their fare, they live on heav’nly bread. 


And tho’ their drink is brought from yonder well. 


A living stream, their joyful bosoms swell. 


He suffers not upon the wealthy sin, 

Bat by«reproof he strives their souls to win, 
And shows them that true riches lay in this,— 
At present love to God, hereafter bliss. 
Which to obtain they must in all things show. 
A life of love,—the life of heav’n below. 
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The Sabbath is to him a day of rest, 

For tho’ he labors more, he more is blest, 

And if his feeble body oft is tir’d, 

His soul as oft with sacred love is fir’d, 

Which time he quite forgets his toil and pain, 
In the sweet hope a glorious crown to gain; 
And mingle with the blood wash’d host, before 
The eternal throne, and God and Christ adore. 


The sick and dying—his peculiar care, 

Have his wise council and his fervent prayer. 

To them he shows the freeness of God’s grace, 
Reveal’d through Christ, to an apostate race, 
Points to the cross, aud shows the streaming blood, 
That purges guilt, and seals the sons of God. 


But where in peace “the good man meets his fate 
The verge of heaven,” and near the pearly gate, 
He loves to be, for there he gets a sight 

“ Of spirits pure,” arrayed in “ spotless white,” 
Feels the soft zephyrs of celestial wings; 

Rich with the odour of ten thonsand springs, 
Hears music flowing from cherubic lyres, 

And feels the glow of heaven’s eternal fires. 


His winged soul by clay confin’d, opprest, 
Longs to depart ’ enjoy that perfeet rest,— 
Delight extatic !—on his Saviour’s breast. 


Thus doth he live, and when his time draws near 
To leave the world, he nothing has to fear. 

He fear! ah no, the jov that fills his eye, 

Would strengthen him amid the flames to die! 


At length he hears the summons from abeve,— 

Up hither come, and drink the streams ol love. 

A convoy of celestial beings wait, 

T’ escort him to his glorified estate. 

Already standing with his eut-spread wings, 

He quick obeys ; and while the King of kings. 

Proclaims—“well done thou good and faithful one.” 

A robe is brought far brighter than the san.— 

Adorns his lofty brow a crown of gold, 

Beset with gems most glorieus to behold, 

To him is giv’n the palm of victory, 

And joys untold, as drops in yonder sea. 

Then with the hosts of heav’n he joins to sing, 

The mighty triumphs, of their mightier King; 

Then prostrate, holy ! holy ! holy! ery, 

The Lord God Omnipotent Most High 

Forever reigns. This is the happy end 

Of faithful Pastors. May the Almighty send, 

All o’er the earth of such, a mighty host, 

Burning with !ove and with the Holy Ghost. 

There are two dominant desires in the minds 
of most human beings; the one is the desire of 
greatness, the other of wealth ; from which if we 
could free ourselves, and remain content with 
being as we are, without seeking any thing else, 
we should be free from many fatigues, evils, and 
anxieties which now distress us. 





THE WIFE OF THE DRUNKARD. 


Original. 


THE WIFE OF THE DRUNKARD, 


PT’ was midnight, in sadness the drunkard’s wife 


gaz'd 
On her hovel’s dark hearth, where the last faggot 
blaz’d, 
Nor knew, whence that fuel she soon would require 
(ould come, when the flame that now waned should 
expire. 
She thought of the time when in childhood’s glad 
hours. 
The hand of content strew’d her pathway with flow. 
ers; 
When the smile of a father,a sunbeam would prove, 
To dispel ev’ry clend from the heaven of love; 
When a mother, life’s cup fill’d with joys ever brigh, 
And a sister’s affection enhanced the delight. 
She thought of a brother, the pride of ‘her heart 
And a lover, what thrilling emotions now start! 
Love’s Eden has faded, no pleasures are there 
And the buddings of hope yield the fruits of despair, 
Hark! what is that noise which now falls on her 
ears ? 
Can it be the lond voice of the Storm King she hears? 
Does the blast of his trump, call his troop from the 
north, ; 
And bids them to deeds of destruetion ride forth ? 
Ah! no, ’t is a sound which more terrors impart; 
’T is her husband’s rude voice strikes a pang to her 
heart. 
A moment has pass’d, now before her he stands 
With his eyes flashing widly, and.death in bis hands; 
She falls on her knees, with her eyes turn’d above, 
She points to her infant the pledge of his tove: 
But alas! all in vain for his reason. is gone, 
The man has departed, the fiend takes his throne; 
fie turns to his victim as lowly she bends 
And deep to its hilt, the keen dagger descends. 
Ah! never again shall affection’s fond smile 
Or endearing caresses, his sorrows beguile, 
No move shall she hasten his coming to greet, 
For the wife of his bosom lies dead at his feet. 
Ye guardians of freedom, who fearlessly stand 
The bulwarks of justiee, the pride of our land; 
How long wil your laws give such potent control, 
To the demon of death, the dark fiend of the bow!? 
Stop now, and no longer grant license to kill, 
But crush that vile monster, the worm of the still. 
Lexington, Ky. Jan, 1839. D. W. 


Experience Fae yo teaches us, that the 
greater part of what we look upon as misfor- 
tunes, arises from our endeavoring to hasten, 
to change, or to constrain the natural course of 
events. It wouldalmost seem as if there were 


a secret chain of connexions, of cause and ef- 
fect, which would conduct us naturally and ne- 
cessarily to the object of our desires, if the rest- 
less character of our minds did not from time to 
time lead us astray. 
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UNCAS. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


UNCAS, 
OR THE RIVAL SACHEMS, 


AN INDIAN TALE. 


By Professor Ingraham, author of “ Lafitte,” 
“Burton, or the Sieges,” “Captain Kyd,” &c 


CHAPTER I. 


It was in the year 1638, that the haughty and 
warlike tribe of Pequots, after singly resisting 
the invasion of their country by our forefathers, 
were defeated by them, in that memorable en- 
gagement, which both history and tradition have 
handed down to us under the distinguished ap- 
pellation of the “* great swamp fight.” This bat- 
tle was so obstinately waged, and so decidedly 
won, that two hundred warriors, alone, remained 
alive of this once powerful tribe. These were 
divided by the conquerors, between Uncas, 
sachem of the brave Moheagans and Miantoni- 
moh, sachem of the fierce and arrogant Narra- 
gansetts. Their hunting-grounds were also 
taken from them; and, as a punishment for their 
patriotie obstinacy and hostility to the English, 
it was decreed that they sheuld be deprived of 
the hitherto proud name of Pequot, and hence- 
forward be known only by the names of the 
tribes among which, rather as vassals than 
equals, they were distributed. The womenand 
male children of this denaturalised people, our 
puritanical ancestors shipped off to the planta- 
tions in the West Indies,and there sold them 
into slavery. By this masterly coup de main, 
which might have conferred honor even on the 
far-sighted policy of the present Autocrat of 
Russia, were annihilated all traces of a people 
who had fearfully contended, inch by inch, for 
their native land, and with unchanging courage 
every where exposed their naked breasts to pro- 
tect the soil in which reposed the bones of their 
fathers. 

The chief allies of the English in this war of 


extermination, were the Sachems, Miantonimoh | 


and Uncas. ‘The latter was on terms of amity 
with the English, and had bound himself, by a 
solemn treaty, to assist them in their wars. It 
was partly in fulfilment of this compact, and 
partly to avenge the death of one of his chief 
warriors, treacherously slain by a Pequot, that 
Uncas engaged in these hostilities. The motives 
of the former were very different. Miantonimoh 
was a bold, ferocious and ambitious chief, and 
the head of a war-like tribe, which. for centuries, 
was second only to the Pequot. More grasping 
than all his predecessors, he aspired. before the 
arrival of the Pilgriins, to diminish the power of 
his rival and increase his own. He was suc- 
cessfully met, however, by Sassacus, their chief, 
as wily,as experienced and as ambitious as him- 
self. Nearly twenty years were spent in petty 
skirmishes on the borders of their hunting- 
grounds, in mischievious inroads,and numerous 
private assassinations; but without any advan- 


tage to the persevering Narragansett. The in-’ 


vitation of the English was, therefore, gladly 

embraced by the aspiring Sachem; and he ral- 

lied by the side of those whom he hated as inva- 
12 
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ders, but loved as instruments of his ambitious 
views. 

After the subjugation of the Pequots by the 
allied forces, the hanghty Narragansett stood 
without a superior among the Sachems. Never- 
theless, his ambitious and restless spirit could 
not remain quiet. Not enntent with being on an 
equal footing with his fellow cotemp rary chief, 
he aspired to set himself up as universal Sachem 
over ail the tribes of New England. There 
was but one chief, he very well knew, who dare 
s‘ep between him and his ambition. This was 
Uncas, the Moheagan.. He was then a man of 
noble presence, majestic in his aspect, and of 
stern and haughty demeanor. He vs in the 
fiftieth year of his age; yet possessed a sinewy 
and athletic frame, which still retained, with 
the iron strength of the warrior the activity of 
youth; he had a fiery spirit, with passions quick 
and uncontrollable; was skilled in all strata- 
gems of war and the chase, and was, in all re- 
spects, the bravest warrior and most distin- 
guished leader of his time. Like all Indians, he 
was quick to resent an affront; unforgiving of 
injuries, and reveogeful. He was the head of a 

owerful and warlike nation, and could lead 
into battle two thousand warriors. 

When Miantonimoh contemplated the path of 
ambition before him, the stern image of Uncas 
stood ever between him and the object of his 
baughty aim. His brow clouded, and he swore 
on the zraves of his fathers that Uncas should 
die! Miantonimoh had an only child. Nelepe 
had seen eighteen springs when her father look 
the oath against the life of Uncas. She wasa 
beautiful, gentle creature; with large black 
eyes meliing with virgin tenderness; with a 
voice, soft as the Eolian harp, when swept by 
the evening wind, and a laugh merrier than the 
glad lark’s. Sbe was just the height of the Me- 
dicean Venus; her figure was fauliless; her 
limbs as exquisitely shaped—for the slight dra- 
pery of the Indian maiden, did not altogether 
conceal the rounded outline of the polished 
shoulder; the contour of the expandiog bust, 
and the shapely ancle, that might vie in light- 
ness and grace with the fawn’s; with the ele- 
gant movenients of which animal, ber own un- 
studied manner beautifully harmonised. 

Nelepe had « lover. 

Uneas had an only son; a brave young war- 
rior, who inherited his father’s virtues, without 
sharing bis indomitable passions. Ouecho was 
tall and of a stately mien; and for his excellence 
in the sports of the field, and the national games 
of his tribe, and his courage in battle, he was a 
worthy inheritor of the fame of Uncas,and fitted 
to succeed him as Sachem of a nativn so power- 
ful as the Moheagan. He was the pride and 
boast of his people; the theme of old warriors’ 
tales and prophecies, and the example of ihe 
young braves of his tribe. He was also the idol 
of his father. 

It was Onecho who loved Nelepe. 


CHAPTER Il. 
At the close of an autumnal day, in the year 
named at the commencement of our tale, a 
canoe, paddled by two Indians, shot out from 





the dark shadows of a little cove on the western 
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shore of a pleasant river, which flowed clear 
and deep through the wilderness of Connecti- 
cut. A few stroks of the paddle sent the little 
vessel into the middle of the current; a few 
more carried it to the opposite bank, in the 
direction of a wreath of smoke curling above a 
grove of trees which grew on a small grassy 
peninsula. One of the Indians, who seemed to 
be the superior, bounded to the land, while the 
other drew the fragile skiff upon the sward, and 
turned it upside. Leaving him with it there, 
upturned, its yellow birchen bottom glittering 
in the setting sun, as the water run off from it, 
as if it was sheathed with burnished plates of 
cold, with a free, yet noiseless step, he ascended 
the low bank, and cautiously approached two 
wigwams, situated a few yards from the river, 
amid a group of majestic maples. Headvanced 
in a line with a tree, as if to screen his person 
from the observation of those who chanced to 
be in the camp, and stopped beneath a large 
oak which flung its arms broadly over one of the 
tents. The other was farther off and apparent- 
ly untenanted. The rude abode before him was 
one of those conical tents, constructed of poles 
converging at the top and covered with bark, 
which are familiar to every American. Before 
its low entrance hung an undressed deer’s hide, 
in the place of a door. Beside it, rested an un- 
strung bow ; a spear, with a rude staff made of 
a young sapling. and a half-filled quiver of ar- 
rows, with barked flint heads—a weapon, simple 
in its construction, but a fatal missive of death 
when sent from the errless eye of the Indian 
hunter or warrior. A pile of skins, among which 
were the otter, the black and gray fox, racoon 
and beaver, lay before the door. The interior 
of the lodge was concealed by the curtain; but 
the smoke which had guided the canoe and now 
crept from an aperture in the top, and found its 
way lazily up through the branches of the trees, 
betrayed the presence of the occupant. 

The young hunter had scarcely taken a rapid 
survey of these features, when the screen was 
lifted by a small, beautiful brown hand, and a 
pair of black eyes peeped cautiously out, and 
took a hurried and careful look around; and 
then a naked foot, of the same exquisite propor- 
tions as the hand, was timidly advanced; then 
appeared a round olive shoulder; and then the 
curtain fell and forth stepped a lovely Indian 
maid, richly. dressed in a robe of soft furs, 
reaching to the knee; a scarf of gorgeously 
dyed feathers passed across her bosom, and with 
a tiara of snowy plumes upon her head. The 
Indian gazed upon the lovely creature for a mo- 
ment, as if devouring her beauty with a lover’s 
pride, and then sprung from his concealment. 

“ Nelepe.” 
~ “Qnecho!” 

Blushing between surprise and pleasure, she 
disengaged herself from his ardent embrace, and 
holding him at arms’ length, surveyed him.— 
Her eyes, into which joy bad brought the tears, 
sparkled through their liquid brilliancy with ten- 
derness mingled with admiration, as she gazed 
with maiden pride upon his fine features and 
noble person. 

“The fiery sun hath given thy cheek the war- 
rior’s hue! Thy eyes are steadier in their look, 


though not less tender! Thy-brow is foftier! 
Thy form that of manhood! How very like thy 
father thou art grown, Onecho!” And the mai- 
den still gazed admiringly upon him as if she 
would feed her love through ber eyes. 


‘Tis but ten moons since we met, my dark. 
eyed fawn! Am 1} so changed, or is it love that 
hath touched thy eye-lids, that Onecho should 
appear more comely to thee ? But thou art not 
less changed, Nelepe! } left thee like the doe of 
one spring—a mere child, yet full of the protaise 
of womanhood. Now thy eye is fuller, and hath 
more love in it—thy form is rounded—though 
thy stature is the same—for see! 1 still have te 
stoop to kiss thy brow. Thouarta woron now, 
Nelepe!” 


The young Sachem pressed her again to his 
heart as he spoke. Nearly a year had elapsed 
since the lovers had met; a wound received in 
battle with the Pequots, having confined Onecho 
through the weary spring and long, tiresome 
summer to his own lodge. The distance be- 
tween the land of the Moheagans and the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Narragansetts was but twelve 
leagues. In the eye of love this was not far ; but 
the maiden, on account of her father’s hostility 
to Uncas, was too closely watched to elude his 
guardiaaship long enough to steal a visit to the 
couch of her wounded lover. The vigilance of 
Miantonimoh was the more rigid, inasmuch as 
the love of his daughter for the son of his rival, 
had been busily whispered io his ear; for there 
are savage, as well as civilised mischief makers. 

Onecho’s first object on receiving has health 
and strength was to see Nelepe. He learned 
from a favorite and confidential Pequot of Ne- 
lepe’s, who had often borne messages between 
her and himself, during his illness, that a small 
party of Narragansetts were encamped on the 
banks of the river Mystic, near the foot of Lan- 
ton Hill, engaged in their annual hunt; and that 
the hunting lodges of Miantonimoh and herself 
were three bow-shots above these of the other 
hunters, on a tongue of Jand crowned with the 
maples. Onecho immediately set off, guided by 
the Pequot, and just before night-fall, the fol- 
lowing day, arrived on the opposite shore in 
sight of the encampment. He then sent the 
Pequot across to survey the ground, instructing 
him to see Nelepe and inform her that he was 
near; and, if he could do so undiscovered, would 
be at her iodye at suaset. The Indian swam 
the stream ; found the Sachem and his warriors 
absent in the chase, and communicated the joy- 
ful intelligence of Onecho’s ;resence. Then 
launching a canoe belungiog to the Narragan- 
setts, he hastened back to the impatient Sachem. 
The meeting between the lovers has already 
been wilnessed. 


Long they lingered in that sweet embrace— 
absence and solicitude had made them dearer 
to each other than ever,—her eyes, soft as the 
gazelle’s, were trustingly lified to his, which, 
with their dark fire tempered by love, ardently 
returned her gevtle look. Insensibly, as she 
gazed, the tears came to her eyes, and dropping 
her head upon his arm she fell to weeping. 


** Nelepe, my fawn of the forest—why dest 





thou mourn so? Is Onecho unwelcome ?” 
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«+ No! oh, no!” she cied, nestling in his bo- 
som ; but—” ee ae 

* But what, dark eyed one?” he inquired, in 
a soothing tone of voice. 

“‘ My father!” she scarcely articulated. 

Onecho grasped his huating spear and rolled 
his eye fiercely around. ** What of him? Fear 
not, Nelepe! He is not here.” : 

“ Onecho,” said the maiden, solemnly, lifting 
her head and putting back the raven hair from 
her brow, and standing unsupported. “ The 
daughter of Miantonimoh can never wed with 
the son of Uncas.”’ 

“ Our fathers indeed are foes; but why should 
not Onech and Nelepe be friends ?”’ 

“ The eagle and the hawk can never mate.’’* 

“ Yet have I seen the eaglet and the eyas 
share the same nest.” 

“ So have I also seen the hawk’s egg placed 
in the eagle's eyrie; and the ill matched fledg- 
ings nursed together; but when they grew to 
full wing and took to the air, the fierce young 
—_ warred with his foster-bird and slew 

im.” 

“1 will not slay, Nelepe,” said the young Mo- 
heagan, playfully drawiog her to his heart. 

* Onecho, leave me,” said the maiden. The 
Great Spirit frowns upon us. Forget the daugh- 
ter of the Narragansett. Go! The daughters 
of thy people wait for thee. They braid their 
flowing locks in the clear fountain, that they 
may appear fair in thyeyes! They adorn their 
persons with gay plumes, that they may win thy 
regard! Go, Onecho,son of Uncas! The daugh- 
ter of Miantonimoh, will remain to mingle her 
tears with this flood, and mourn sad and alone 
over the love she has bore Onecho. Go! the 
maidens of thy tribe wait for thee!” 

The young warrior gazed upon the face of the 
lovely Indian with undisguised wonder. His 
brow at first grew fearfully dark, but after he 
had fixed his eyes closely upon her and seemed, 
as it were to read her heart, he said in an even 
voice, “* Nelepe, thy soul is heavy. There is 
something in thy trembling bosom, Onecho 
must learn.—Speak, Nelepe! what hast thou for 
the ear of the son of Uncas!” 

Nelepe struggled between a daughter’s shame 
at owning a parent’s guilt and her love for One- 
cho. At length love prevailed. With a falter- 
ing tongue she said, 

* Onecho, my father—” here she hesitated, 
and then continued, ** the Sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, has sworn that Uncas shall die ere the 
full of the second moon.” 

“The arm of Uncas is not weak, nor is his 
spear broken, that he should die by the band of 
the Narragansett,” said Onecho proudly. ** Two 
thousand warriors’ hearts lie between the life of 
Uncas and the spear of Miantonimoh. And 
where hides Onecho that his father’s blood 
should redden the ground, and he be not there 
to avenge it?” 

Nelepe trembled at the last words of the fiery 
young Moheagan, for they were spoken in an- 

ney she feared for the life of him who gave 

er life. 





* The eagle was at one time the emblem of the 
Moheagans ; the hawk, of the Narragansetts. 
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“ Injure him not, Oaecho, for my sake,” she 
cried. 

“ The adder that strikes at the warrior’s heel, 
should be crushed ere he can dart his sting.” 

‘* Spare him for Nelepe’s sake!” ; 

“ He may act live to slay a brave warrior.” 

“[ have betrayed my father to save Uncas, 
for thy sake,” she said reproachfully. . 

“ Nelepe, said the young Indian gently, “ Mi- 
antonimoh, for thy sake, is safe from the arrow 
of the son of Uncas. But what motive has the 
Naragansett, to slay my father?” 

‘* Ambition. In Uncas he beholds a power- 
ful rival.” 

“True. In the chase,and in warlike deeds 
of arms, we are rivals, but not foes. hat 
would he be more than the equal and rial of 
the Moheagan?’’ demanded Onecho with flash- 
ing eyes. 

** Your Sachem—the chief of all the tribes,” 


she said faintly, shrinking at her own filial 


treachery, yet urged on by her love. ** Oh, touch 
him not, Onecho,” she added earnestly. _ 

“<1 must protect my father,” hastily said the 
young Moheagan, forgetting his promise. 

“With the life of mine?” 

Onecho could not resist the eloquent pleading 
of her eyes and tongue. 

“ Never, Nelepe, never!” he cried fervently 
—‘ | swear by the Great Spirit, the Narragan- 
sett is safe.” 

The sweet pleader looked her thanks. Yet 
her heart did not seem to be relased. There was 
es more to be revealed, Onecho discovered by 

er troubled look; and he inquired what still 

weighed down her spirits. She was silent for a 
moment, and then spoke with rapid earnest- 
ness. 

“There is more that I fain would not tell thee. 
Hear me Onecho. I will explain why | implor- 
ed thee to leave me. Three warriors of my 
tribe have mingled the blood from their veins, 
and have sworn by the spirits of their fathers 
that 1 shall die if I wed the son of Uncas. 

“Ha,is itso? Who are these?” 

* Otash, Ninigret and Canonicus.” 

“Thy lovers all!” said the young Sachem, 
drawing himself up proudly, with an expression 
of scorn curving his thin upper lip. “ Thy 
Sachem and his braves are fast losing the fear- 
less warrior in the cowardly assassin. 1 would 
wed thee,” he added with proud defiance in his 
tones, “* and as my bride defend thee, if this fo- 
rest of trees should be changed into a host of 
armed warriors, and if each, with his spear at 
my throat, should bid me give thee up.” 

He cast his eyes with a glance of defiance 
around, and to his astonishment, the forests 
seemed to have met his challenge. The edge of 
the wood was lined with warriors, all with their 
arrows drawn to the head, and with their eyes 
Glaring tbrough the gloom upon himself and 

elepe, who, with silent horror, had followed 
his eye in the direction of the menacing host. 

“* My father!” she shrieked and fell lifeless to 
the earth. : 

Onecho stooped to raise her, when a cloud of 
arrows swept like the rushing wind over him.— 
Miantonimoh was returning with his warriors 
from the huot, when a Pequot, who had gone on 
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before with game, to prepare the evening meal, 
saw Onecho and Nelepe together in conversa- 
tion, and returned to inform the Sachem of his 
discovery. Theold warrior advanced without 
noise, and drew up his men within bow shot of 
the unconscious lovers, instructing them to dis- 
charge their bolts at the heart of the young Sa- 
chem as soon as Nelepe should take leave of 
him.— Her fall, however, fully exposed bis per- 
son to their aim, and with one impulse they let 
fly their arrows. When they discovered that he 
was unharmed, with a fierce cry they rushed 
forwarc.—Intent only on gaining possession of 
Nelepe, Oaecho raised her from the ground 
and sought to make good his retreat to the wa- 
ter. Shouting his warcry, Miantonimoh sprung 
fiercely upon him, his battle-axe upraised tocut 
him down. Sustaining the maiden in his left 
arm, Onecho caught the descending weapon 
upon his spear, and turned it aside, when it sunk 
deep io the brain of his rival, Ninigret, who was 
yn the act o: levelling hisspear at his breast. At 
the same moment, Canonicus, a young Narra- 
gansett chief,’ his arm nerved by love and rival- 
ry, aimed a blow at him with bis hunting-knife, 
which Onecho not only avoided, but repaid by 
running him through the body with his spear. 
Shaking off the grasp of the old Sachem, who 
had seized his daughter by the arm, he uow 
made a bold effort to carry her off. His assail- 
ants, however, pressed him hardly, on all sides. 
One arm was wound around Nelepe, and he had 
but one to fight with; and the old warrior, by 
clinging to her, and busily exercising his wea- 
pon, rendered 11 difficult for him to accomplish 
his purpose. 

No aiternative remained, unless for the pre- 
sent he would leave her behind with her father, 
or to slay Miantonimoh, who, blinded by rage 
and revenge, left his person open to the thrust 
of the spear. He looked at Nelepe and could 
not do it. On a sudden, resigning her to her 
parent, he wrested the old warrior’s battle-axe 
from his hand, swey-: it with irresistable force 
around his head, and cleared a wide space in the 
midst of hisenemies. Brandishing his spear with 
one arm, and wieiding his terrible weapon with 
the other, he cut his way to the right and left, 
like a woodman hewinga path through the forest. 
In this manoer, winning bis ground step by step, 
he reached the edge of the bank, and witha 
single bound gained his canoe. The alarmed 
Pequot had fled, but not without previously 
launching the boat and placing it in readiness 
for his uve. The impetus of tke young Mohea- 
gan’s projecting weight, as he lighted fairly on 
the bottum of the skiff, sent it far out into the 
stream. 

The arrows of the disappointed Narragansetts, 
flew fast and thick about him, but rendered their 
aim uncertain: ove arrow, nevertheless, slightly 
wounded him in the side, and another pierced 
his arm. Vigorously plying the slender paddle, 
he soon reached the opposite bank ; and, though 
bleeding from his wounds, fled, hke the hun.ed 


deer, through the forests, leaving the shout of 


his pursuers, growing fainter and fainter in the 
distance, until they could no longer be heard. 
As the sun rose, he entered his own lodge, weak 
from loss of blood, and weary from his long flight; 











yet, with his spirit unquenched, and his soul cle- 

vated witn the determination to assemble his 

warriors and march forthwith against the Nar- 

ragansetts, with the two-fold purposes of punish- 

Se omg atrogance and winning Nelepe for his 
ride. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

The same morning sun that witnessed the re- 
turn of Onecho to bis camp, shone upon Mian- 
tonimoh as he sat smoking bis pipe in the door 
of his lodge. His bow and spear rested against 
the side of his rude habitation; and his quiver 
and buckler lay near by on a pile of skins which 
served him as aseat. A shaggy bear skin was 
wrapped about his brawny shoulders and chest, 
and his naked legs were trust into short mocca- 
sins of undressed moose hide. His arms were 
folded, and his brow clouded. The rays of the 
suo bronzed his war-wora and iron visage, aud 
gave additional sternness to features, which na- 
ture had intended should have been nubile aud 
commanding ; fierce and uncontrollable passions 
had now stamped them with sullen ferocity. He 
was in deep thought, darkly meditating upon his 
ambitious schemes. At length he removed the 
pipe from bis lips, and, without moving a muscle 
or turning his head, said in a low voice— 

** Uinnippi.” 

A bundle of loose otter skins rolled frou the 
extremity of the hut to his feet, and a dwarfish 
Indian disengaged himself from the heap and 
stood before him, awaiting his commands, with 
a look in which cunning and ferocity « «re blend- 
ed with bloud-tluirstiness. 

* Uinoippi is here,” he answered in a voice 
singularly harsh and guttural. 

* Take this bow, and this arrow, Pequot,” said 
Miantonimoh, selecting an arrow from the quiver 
and carefully passing it between bis thumb aud 
finger, testing the point, aad inspectung the 
feather, before giving it to hum; “seek Lucas. 
Youur eye is true. The bow uever failed me. 
‘Lhe arrow is goud. Begone!” 

The Pequot, for one of that degraded tribe he 
was, laid his hand upon the left side of the Sa- 
chem ina solemu manner, mumbled a few words, 
aud left the hut. Miantenimoh jooked after hin 
until be disappeared in the depths of the forest. 
He then returved bis pipe; his fierce eyes burnh- 
ing with deeper fire, and an exulting sinile of 
triumph manotling his lips, as he gave him-elf up 
to the contemplation of the future, 

That day’s sun liad not yet goue down, when 
Uncas went to bathe, as was lus custom, in the 
Covuuecucut river, which flowed past bis camp. 
He threw aside his robe of furs in a retired sjo', 
and was about (o remove the eagle feather from 
lis head, when an arrow penetrated his shoulder, 
and quivered in the wound. He put up jis bend 
to draw it forth, while his eye sought ou every 
side fur the assassin. 

* Itis a Narragansett’s,” he exclaimed, as he 
examined the flint head of the arrow. 

A slight motion of the drovuping heaves of a 
water-oak nol far off, arrested his eye. He 
listened, and his practised ear seconded hs 
visiud. lu half a score of active bounds le was 
beneath the oak; still beyond it he caught a 
yliinpse of a low, skulking figure, and then 
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heard a plunge in the water. The pain of his 
wound warned him not to atternpt pursuit by 
swimming; and the assassin escaped. He had 
recognised in him, however, Uinnippi, the Pe- 
quot, aod confideatial slave of Miantonimoh, and 
very well knew who had attempted his life. 
The next morning Miantonimoh saw the Pe- 


they dispersed to dance their wild war dance in 
| the adjacent groves, and to prepare their wea- 
| pons for the contemplated enterprise; while the 
| older warriors and chiefs followed Miantonimoh 
‘to the conncil lodge, where he talked over witia 
| them more fully, the plans of the expedition. 

| They were in the midst of their deliberations, 


quot returning to the camp, aud advanced to when a messenger from Uncas was announced. 


meet him the forest. 

“JT have slain him,” said the lying slave. 

* Then shalt thou never tell who bade thee 
do it,” said the wily Sachern. With these words 
he thrust his spear through him and left him 
dead in the wood. 

Returning to his camp, be assembled his war- 
riors and addressed them as follows: ‘ Chiefs 
aod braves! The eagle hath swept the ground 
with his wing. The hawk hath torn out his crest 
with his blood. The hawk’s talens are sharp! 
The eagle he drives from the heaves, and slays 
the proud king of birds with his beak. Uncas 
hath fallen. The arrew of his foe hath drank his 
blood. The grass is red where he lieth. The 
Moheagans are become our slaves—they are as 
the Pequots. To-morrow we will go forth to 
bring them in to our camp, that they may do the 
work of women. The warrior who lays at my 
feet the head of the young eagle, shall have the 
daughter of Miantonimoh to wife !” 

At this announcement, a score of young braves 
exultingly cast their spears from their heads 
into the air, and catching them as they descend- 
ed, struck them together with a warlike sound, 
and shoutsof defiances. 

“Nelepe! Death to Onecho! Ho, Nelepe!” 
cried Otash, a ferocious and ill-looking savage 
who aspired to the hand of the princess of his 
tribe. —* Ho. ho. We will strip this gray gos- 
ling of his plumes !” and this amiable mdividual 
brandished his tomahawk, gnashed his teeth and 
capered with the quintessence of delight, in an- 
ticipation of the delectable pastime he promised 
— when he should get the picking of this 

ird. 

Allat once, Nelepe, wit's dishevelled tresses 
rushed from her lodge and threw herself upon 
her father’s necks. 

“ Daughter, what?” he sternly demanded. 

“Spere! spare!” 4 

“Whom?” he asked, fixing his glowing eyes 
upon her as if he would kill her with a look. 

“ Onecho !” was the half-audible response. 

“ Peace, girl! He is thy father’s foe and 
should be thine; the cub of a vicious bear, that 
would tear my vitals with his claws, and then 
lap up my blood. Speak Onecho’s name more, 
and were thou a thousand times my daughter, 1 
will with my ewao hand slay thee. Hence, wo- 
man !’’ 

He flung her from him with violence, and she 
fell. He looked after her for a moment, as she 
rose and tottered toward the lodge ; and then as 
if a suspicion of her good faith had entered his 
mind, he turned to his warriors and said— 

“ We will not delay, lest there be spies among 
us, who will notify the Moheagan of our inten. 
tions. In one hour the moon will be up. Be 
ready then to march. Death to the Moheagans!” 

“Death to Onecho! Nelepe forever!” were 


A deep murwur of surprise and hostility run 
through the assembly. 

** Admit the Moheagan,” said Miantonimoh, 
haughtily. 

A tall, slender and sinewy Indian runner, 
armed witha slight spear, bow and quiver; a 
buffaloe’s hide gathered about his person; with 
a bold demeanor and fearless eye, stalked into 
their midst. He met, and fiercely flung the dark 
glances which flashed upon him from every side, 
as he proudly surveyed the assembled chiefs. 

*“ Thy business, Moheagan?” demanded Mi- 
antonimoh, rising and speaking with sternness. 

“Uncas, Sachem of the Moheagans, demands 
of Miantonimoh, the Narragansett, the assassin 
who last evening attempted his life, wounding 
him in the arm.” 

The Sachem started at this intimation that 
his rival still lived; but he suppressed his emo- 
tion and said fiercely : 

“Who is Uncas, that sends such words to 
Miantonimoh? Is the Narragansett a dog, that 
he should be kicked? If the arrow hath drunk 
the blood of the Moheagan, let him seek him 
who bent the bow. You have heard my an- 
swer.” 

There was a low grunt of applause from the 
grim warriors around, as Miantonimoh cast his 
robe about his person and sat down. 

** *T is here Uncas seeks him,” said the mes- 
senger, undaunted, “give up the Pequot, Uin- 
nippi, and he will be at peace with thee.” 

‘“* Ha!” cried the Sachem, thrown off his 
guard, as he saw his treachery thus thrust home 
upon him. Finding all further attempts to con- 
ceal his agony, useless, he threw off all disguise 
and said sneeringly : 

‘** Uncas hath tracked his game well. If he 
would nuw take it, let him come himself for it.” 

** He will make his complaint to the English,” 
said the Indian. 

‘“* English!” repeated the warlike chief, with 
scorn and derision. ‘ English! Has it come to 
this at last? A Sachem who can lead a thous- 
and warriors into flight, appeal to the English 








in every petty quarrel! ’Tis the first step to make 
them our masters, to make them our umpires.— 
Curse the pale faces! Tell Uncas if he appeal 


/even tothe Great Spirit, I will not give up the 


Pequot; nor shall he have other redress than he 
can win at the spear’s point.’’ 

W ith these words the hostile Sachem plucked 
a hawk’s feather from his crest, and gave it to 
the messenger. 

** Take this to the Moheagan slave, and, say, 
Miantonimoh will meet him with a thousand 
warriors on each side, or in single combat, and 
the victor shall unite the crests of the hawk and 
eagle, and make slaves of the tribe of the con- 





quered. Go, bear back my answer !”’ 
The messenger had not been gone half an 


the answering shouts of the younger warriors as | hour, when Miantonimoh, at the head of eleven 
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hundred warriers, marched forth from the camp, 
aud swiftly took his way toward the country of 
the Moheagans. 

When the Messenger of Uncas reported his 
phy ioe from the council, and the challenge of 
the firce Sachem, his indignation was roused. 

“Go,” he said to the Indian, removing an 
eagle’s feather from his plume as he spoke, and 
affixing it to the point of his spear, “bear this to 
the assassin. At high noon to-morrow Uncas 
will meet him, with thirty warriors, each, in the 
glen which divides our hunting grounds. There 
will I punish him for his arrogance.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

In a green and quiet dell, through which a 
brook leaped garrulously along from rock to 
rock, to mingle at length with the Quinaboug, 
which, bearing a small fleet of canoes on its 
breast, swept by not far off, a scene presented 
itself, which though not frequent among the 
Aborigines, was not altogether unknown to their 
rude chivalry. On the sloping sides of the two 
opposing banks, which shut in the glen, were 
ranged sixty warriors, thirty of the Narragan- 
sett tribe, and a like number of the Moheagan. 
Between them was a level arena about four rods 
wide, and divided by the rivulet into nearly 
equal portions. In this arena stood the rival 
Sachems, Uncas, and Miantonimoh, separated 
by the brook, which was but a stride across.— 
They were without covering, save a skin bound 
about their lqins; the tuft of feathers, the insig- 
nia of their Sachem dignity, also crowned the 
head of each. They were armed, each with a 
spear and a battle axe. These distinguished 
chiefs were both past the middle age, yet were 
in the full possession of their iron strength, aad 
retained the activity of young warriors. Mian- 
tonimoh displayed, in his rude and savage cos- 
tume, a muscular and powerful frame, free and 
light in its movemements. His aspect was 
fierce and revengeful, as he eyed his antagonist 
and impatiently waited the signal for the onset. 
As the moment approached he grew more rest- 
less; handled his weapons with a menancing 
air; clashed them together with a low cry, 
and writhing his muscles, he paced to and fro 
on the borders of the brook, lke a caged leo- 

ard. 

‘ Uncas, on the other hand, stood leaning upon 
his spear, his majestic figure displayed to ad- 
vantaye by the unstudied attitude he had fallen 
into. The arm containing the hatchet hung 
carelessly down by his side ; while his eye steadi- 
ly watched the movements of his antagonist.— 
He stood without motion. and apparently, save 
his glittering eyes, without hfe ; a bronzed statue 
of the Farnesian Ilercules. 

A short distance higher up the rivulet were 


two Indians, one from each tribe, inteutly watch- 


ing the shadow of an arrow struck upright in the 
round. Gradually it shortened and turned to- 
ward the north. 

At length they simultaneously grasped the 
warhke dial, broke it between them, and threw 
the fragments into the air. It was noon! Be- 
fore they fell to the ground, amid a terrible war- 
whoop trom the opposing warriors, Miantoni- 
moh, shouting his war-cry, “ Narra! Narra!” 








hurled his spear against the breast of his antago. 
nist. Uncas stepped aside, and the roaring mis- 
sile buried itself, quivoring, half its length in the 
hill side, behind him, at the feet of the Mvhea- 
gan warriors. With a yell of disappointment. 
he leaped forward with his battle-axe upraised, 
to cleave him to the chine. 


Uncas met him, with his spear levelled, and 
launched it, as he leaped the brook. Grazing 
his side, it turned off. struck a tree and glancing, 
flew far into the stream. At the same instaut 
their battle axes clashed together, and they 
fought with terrific fury. The surrounding war- 
riors grasped their arms tighter, and gave sigus 
of their anxiety te mingle in the conflici, and 
were with difficulty restrained by their more 
cautious chiefs. Twice the Narragansett drew 
blood from the veins of the Moheagaa; four times 
the Moheagan buried his hatchet in the flesh of 
the Narragansett’s arm and thigh. 


“These are but scratches with a thorn,” said 
Miantonimo), tauntingly teuching his own 
wounds; “Uncas has lost his strength. He isa 
woman. The eagle has become an owl!” he 
added. enraged by the coolness of his opponent, 
and trying by taunts to anger him, and tempt 
him to expose his person in a moment of hasty 
pique. 

Uscas paid no regard to his words, and only 
laid ou hia blows the heavier, making each 
stroke tell upon his oppovent’s person, or the 
edye of the axe. Both weapons dripped with 
blvod, and crimson streams run freely from va- 
rious parts of their bodies to tue ground,! which 
was trodden and wet with gore. At leayth Un- 
cas retreated, as if too hard pressed and about 
to give way. With a yell of triumph, which 
was echoed by his warriors, Miantonimoh rush- 
ed upva him. Uncas, taking advantage of his 
exuliing eagerness, stopped; caught his descend- 
ing axe upon the edge of his own, closed with 
him, tifted bim from bis feet, and hurled him 
bodily to the grouad wiere he lay senseless. 

A shout of triu:aph rose from the party of vic- 
torious warriors, and a yell of rage and mortifi- 
cation burst from the deteated Narraganseits. 
With one impulse, they lauached their spears 
against the Moheayans, and shouting the-r war- 
ery, “Narra! Narrr!” descended the til like a 
tempest. ‘The Mobeagans met them half way, 
and the sixty warriors were mingled in a fierce 
aud bloody melee. A score of the Narragan- 
setts were slain on the spot, and nearly the same 
number of Moheagans either killed er wounded. 
They bad won the field, and were about to pur- 
sue the fugitives, when the cry ot a thousand 
warriors filled the air, and the surrounding 
forests became alive with the treacherous army 
of Narrayansetts, whom Miantonimoh had lett 
in the forests, while he advaaced to meet Uncas, 
with order. to come to his aid if he sould be de- 
feated. 


When they swept down upon the scene of 
contest, shouting their war-cry, Uncas, votwill- 
standing his wounds, rallied the remnant of his 
party,and retreated toward his boats. He reach- 
ed them before they could surround him, aod 
with only seven warriors, all of whom were 
wounded inore or Jess, he soon got beyond the 
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reach of their arrows, which flew in dark clouds | 
from the shore. 


Miantonimoh was borne from the ground by his 
people. In a few weeks, under the careful nurs- 
ing of Nelepe, who forgot his cruelty in sympa- 
thy for his sufferings, he was able once more to 
take the field. Buruing with shame at his de- 
feat,and breathing venveatice against the vic- 
torious Muheagan, he assembled his warriors, 
fired their passions with an artful speech, and 
at the head of nine hundred of his best fighting 
men, secretly marched to fall upon Uncas in his 
Indian capital. 

Nelepe learned the destination of the expedi- 
tion trom the faithful Pequot, who had first guid- 
ed Onecho to her lodge, and sent him forward 
with an epistle to inform Onecho of her father’s 
design. “ An Epistle! | wonder what sort of an 
epistie an Indian belle would write ?” asks some 
fair maiden with laughing biue eyes. She shall 
be gratified. When Nelepe learned from the 
Pequot the object of the expedition, she stripped 
a scroll of silver bark from the birch, and 
spreading it upon the floor of her lodge, she got 
on her knees, and with the charred end of a 
twig, drew rapidly and net unskilfully, the 
figure of a bawk in full flight against an eagle, 
perched, with folded pinions, oa a branch. In 
the rear of the hawk she drew a flight of arrow- 
heads, all pointed and converging toward the 
eagle. Beueath she drew a disc to represent 
the sun, and a Crescent to represeat the tnoon. 
She rolled the silvery billet upon the twig, and 
bade the Indian to outstrip the wind in bearing 
itto Oneche. This hieroglyphical note being 
interpreted, might read as follows: * Uncas ts 
indanger. My father aims at his life. Heap- 
proaches him with many warriors. lu aday and 
a night he will attack you.” 

Oneche was returning from the chase, when 
he received the scrol!, and hastened with the 
tidings to Uncas, who forthwith called a coun- 
o of his chefs, aad laid the infermation before 
them. 

“ How did the news come?” asked a suspi- 
cious old brave. 

“ Aye, how should Onoccho know this?” ad- 
ded another. . 

“Tis whispered he is friendly to the Narra- 
gansetts,” growled a third. 

“ Onecho,” demanded Unecas of his son, who 
sat it his feet, ** how learned you these tidings?” 

“ Nelepe,” replied the young mau inge- 
niously, 

“ He seeks her to wife,” said the old brave. 

“The pure blood of the Moheagan, may never 
mingle with the thick puddle in the veims of the 
Narragansett,’’ said the second speaser. 

* Except in the fight on the ground,’ contin- 
ued the third. 

Uncas waved his hand to command silence. 

“Onecho,” he asked with calm serenity, 


‘love you the young Eyas of the Narragan- 
setts ?”” 


«Ye! 

“ Forget her,” he said with the manner of one 
who feels that to speak is to be obeyed. 

* Never, father,” replied the youg warvior, 
firmly, but respectfully. 








** She shall then die,’ was the calm, deter- 
mined reply of the stern Sachem. 

Onecho bent his head in silence; but his dark 
eyes glowed with resentment, Uncas and his 
council, after deliberating on the course to pur- 
sue in this emergency, rode up and prepared to 
leave the lodge to arm themselves: 

** We must pot permit them to enter the vil- 
lage,” said Uncas as they were departing; “it 
will needlessly involve our wives and children 
in the horrors of the fight. We will go forth at 
once to meet this assassin, and drink his blood, 
and whiten the ground with the bones of his war- 
riors.’ 

In an hour afterward Uncas, with Onecho at 
his side, left the campat the head of six hundred 
warriors, all whom he could assemble at su¢h 
short notice,and marched to meet the hostile 
Narragansetts. Toward the middle of the afier- 
noon, when they had got five leagues from their 
capital, from the summit of a hill they espied, at 
the extremity of a valley the host of Miantoni- 
moh advancing. With a shout of defiance, they 
rushed down the hill and met them mid-way the 
plain, in an open space bounded on one side by 
forests. and on the other by the riyer Connecti- 
cult. Miantonimoh hailed the approach of his 
rival with a fierce cry of mingled triumph and 
revenge. Asinule vlance, as he rolled bis fierce 
eye over the plain, assured him that his own 
forces, nearly doubled those of Uncas. 

When the two armies had advanced within a 
fair bow-shot of each other, Uncas stepped in 
front of his warriors, waved his hand toward 
the Narragansetts, and demanded a parley. He 
then turned to his own warriors and said. 


“Our numbers are less than those of Mianto- 
nimoh. Ina fair fight we might be the losers. 
I have thought of a stratagem... I am going for- 
ward to confer with this assassin. When you 
see me fall to the earth, discharge your arrows 
over me and rush on with your spears and toma- 
hawks, and charge the enemy.” 


Uncas had previously drawn up his forces in 
three lines. Inthe first, he placed two huadred 
buwmen a foot apart: the second rank was 
cormiposed of two hundred spearmen, with their 
spears advanced between the spaces left in the 
arst line: in the third, and rear rank, were sta- 
tioned an equal number of the most athletic 
warriors, arined with battle-axes, aud wearing 
bucklers of tanned hide on their left arins. Mi- 
antonimoh had drawn up his forces in two 
lines, of five hunsred men each: in the fiont 
rank, his spears and tomahawks were station- 
ed in alternate files; ta the rear were his bow- 
men. 

Uncas, advanced into the space between the 
armies, and thus ironically addressed Miarto- 
nimoh;: 


*“ Valiant Narragansett! You are attended 
bya gallant arrayof braves. You see also that 
Lam not without warriors. °Tis a pity teat so 
many brave warriors should be set to killing one 
another fora private contest between us only. 
The quarrel alone is ours. Come forward, then, 
like a yood warrior and a worthy Sachem, and 
let us fight it out, as you may remember we 
have done heretofore. If you slay me, my war- 
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riors shall be yours. If { kill you yours shall be 
mine.” 

Uncas leaned on his spear and awaited his re- 
ply. The haughty Naragansett laughed scorn- 
fully as he answered, 

“The courage of the Moheagan fails. He be- 
comes a woman when he beholds the spears of 
the enemy. Miantonimoh came hither to fight 
and not to talk. His warriors thirst tor the blood 
of the Moheagans.”’ 

With these words the self-confident Sachem 
levelled his spear at the breast of Uncas: where- 
upon Uncas fell flat wpon his face tothe ground. 
Instantly the air was darkened with a cloud of 
arrows which flew harmlessly over him and fell 
like hail among the Narragansetts. Their front 
rank swayed to-and fro; the centre gave way, 
and the whole army was thrown into wild con- 
fusion. The spearmen of Uncas, with a loud 
war ery, seconded the bowmen, and rushing 
through the spaces in their line, while they were 
fitting other arrows to their strings, advanced 
furiously upon the staggering ranks of the 
enemy, scattered the first, broke through the 
second with irresistable force, and put it to 
flight. A general route followed. Led on by 
Uncas and Onecko, the Moheagans pursued 
them as they fled, struck with a strange panic 
along the valley; pressing them into the stream; 
hemming tbem in defiles; driving them down 
rocks and precipices, and hunting them far and 
near, like huntsmen on the track of the scat- 
tered herd. Onecho led the pursuit,every where 
distinguishing himself by acts of prowess, on 
those who turned at bay, and his magnanimity 
toward the unresisting. In the heat of the pur- 
suit, which continued till the sun went down, he 
entered a glade of the forest within the borders 
of the Narragansetts; for so far had the chase 
led the pursuers. The shouts of the victors and 
the cries of the fugitives, were heard afar off, 
gradually dying away in the distance. Some 
way behind Onecho, came Uncas, and four other 
warriors, less light of heel. Before him, ran a 
single Narragansett, to whom he called out to 
surrender, as he came rapidly up with him. He 
turned round at the soud of his voice and One- 
cho recognised Miantonimoh. His royal crest 
of feathers was gone; his robe of costly furs, 
torn and bloody ; his limbs scarce did their office 
as he tottered with difficulty forward; he bled 
from many wounds; an arrow was buried to 
the hast between his shoulders; his whole ap- 

arance was that of one in the last stage ef ex- 

austion. He was armed only with a broken 
spearhead, which he grasped from habit, rather 
than with the hope of defending his life with it. 
When he saw who his pursuer was, he stopped 
and brandished his broken weapon. 

* Cub of Uncas,” he cried, as Onecho came 
re “to dare to mate with the Narragansett! 

ie!” 
' The young Sachem dropped the pcint of his 
own weapon, avoided the teeble thurst of the 
chief’s spear-lhead and passed him by without 
stopping, and continued in pursuit of Otash who 
fled just before him. Behind Onecho, came one 
after another, three other young warriors, who 
severally turned aside from Miantonimoh’s shat- 
tered spear, and passed on without slaying him; 








for Uncas followed not far behind, and they 
knew the joy it would give him to €apture hin 
alive with his own hand. When he, at length 
was approaching, the old Narragansett knew 
him to be Uneas. His heart failed within him, 

* Yield thee dog of a Narragansett!” shouted 
the Moheagan, as he came up. Miantonimoh 
raised his baba which held the fragmeht, and 
pluunging forward would have buried it in his 
heart. Uncas caught bis wrist and wrestled it 
fromm his hand as if he had beena child. Mian. 
tonimoh ground his teeth and cursed the Mohea- 
gan with impotent rage; then sunk, sullenly and 
silently, upon the ground. Uncas stood over 
him with nis battle-axe raised in a threatening 
manner. 

‘“* Narragansett, speak! Demand thy life!" 

The fallen Sachem uttered not a woru. 

** Had you captured me, ! should have asked 
my life of thee.” 

Miantonimoh replied not, but preserved a sul- 
len and obstinate silence. 

At this moment Onecho, having, after a brief 
and fierce combat, slain Otash, returned, on see- 
ing the danger hanging over the head of the fa- 
ther of Nelepe. 

** Save him, my father!” he cried, arresting 
the descending biow. 

“ Hence, boy! Plead not for an assassin!” 
and he put aside Onecho’s hand, and essayed to 
bring down the fatal blow. 

Again Onecho interposed, when Uncas struck 
him back with the haft of his battle-axe, and 
once more elevated his weapon. A third time 
the lover would have risked his father’s displea- 
sure for the sake of his mistress, when, his own 
interposition was anticipated by a loud shriek ; 
and Nelepe cast herself, like a shield, over the 
person of her father. Uneas looked surprised 
as he suspended his blow, and cast an inquiring 
look toward Onecho. 

‘** Nelepe,” answered the young man. 

“ | thought so,” was the stern rejoinder. “Now 
Onecho, will I at one blow save your honor and 
have my revenge. 

The eyes of the young warrior sparkled with 
a fierce light as the stern warrior suspended the 
axe in the air for a final blow. His filial love 
struggled with his love for Nelepe. ‘Ihe latter 
prevailed. With a flushing eye he wrested the 
deadly weapon frem his father’s arm and hurled 
it far into the forest; then lifting Nelepe from 
the ground he fled with her toward her lodge, 
which was in sight, hoping to escape by the river. 

Uncas stood petrified with astonishment and 
indignation. His eye fell upon a spear which a 
Narragansett had cast away in his flight. Obey- 
ing the impulse of the moment he sprang to the 
spot where it lay, snatched it from the ground, 
and with unerring aim sent it, whirring through 
the air. Arrested in their flight by this messen- 
ger of death, the unhappy lovers, pierced by the 
same shaft, fell, like a pair of doves transfixed 
by the hunter’s arrow, bleeding and dead to the 
ground. ; 

“Thus perish the traitor to bis race!” said 
Uncas. The resentment and mortification ex- 
perienced by him, on account of the guilt of his 
son, gave the father no room to indulge in grief 
at his loss. Returning to his fallen foe, who 
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THE BROTHERS. 


neither spake nor moved, although he beheld his 
own child slain Lefore his eyes, but sat with bis 
arms crossed, sullenly awaiting his fate, Uncas 
took up the broken spear which he had dropped, 
and said as he once more stood over him. 

* Wall you ask your life ?” 


He waited a full minute for a reply ; then the | 


spear head descended deep into the breast of the 
sullen old warrior. He fell over on his side, and 
his life departed ina thick purple current, which 
bis heart pumped out with its last throbs. Uncas 
scooped up the blood, as it gushed warm from 
his bosom, and drank it from the Lollow of his 
hand, saying as ke quaffed it, 

« This 1s the sweetest draught that [ have ever 
tasted.”’ 

Thus terminated the life and the race of the 
haughty and ambitious Narragansett. Thedeath 
of Miantonimoh, by the hand of Uncas, was a | 
final blow to the power of the conquered tribe, | 
although for many years afterward, they con- 
‘tinued troublesome to the English. Uncas, by 





this victory, became the universal Sachem of his | 
tribes; and his pame is, subsequently, Closely | 
linked with the most important periods of the | 
early history of New England. 

“ A more puissant warrior, a wiser councillor | 
and a more noble and courteous gentleman, thao | 
this great Sachem, bath not been known in 
heathenesse,” saith a writer ef old ludian chroni 
cles. He was bold in war, gentle iu peace, and 
withal, acutely sage in council. His aspect was 
grave, his manners dignified, and his post com- 
manding, and bis vuice was exceeding pleasant 
to be «ard. Yet, with all these excellent quali- 
ties he was at heart a savage ; and by his drink- 
ing the blood of his enemy, hath shown, how ht- 
tle ways do outward excellencies go to make up 
aman, whea the heaven ot Christianity bath 
not sanctified the heart. 


ae 


THE BROTHESS, 
BY MRS. ABDY. 

Oh! brother, we have met again ! what tedious years 
have past, 

Since we strayed upen the breezy hills in careless 
boyhvod last; 

We purted, each elate with hope ; wide seas between 
us rulled, 

J soughtin sultry eastern climes to gather heaps of gold 

And you consumed the midnight oil in themes abtruse 
and deep, 

| Suiving to climb’ the topmos: keight of learning’s 
thorny steep, 

We roam once more dear brother, in our native glades 
and bowers, 

And surely hopes were never crowned so brilliantly 
as ours, 


1 come enriched with countless wealth from India’s 
spicy shore, 

And in brilliant pomps and luxuries diffuse my lavish 
store, 

While you the homage and the praise of learned men 
command, 
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And claim a noble rank amid the wire ones ot the 
land : 
Yet, brother, are we happy when we sit beside the 
hearth ? 


Do we breathe the tones of joyfulness, or smile the 
smiles of mirth ? 

No, no: your brow bespeaks a heart too ready to re- 
pme, 

Aud well I know the feeling is reflected back in 
mine. 


Dear brother, to our loved pursuits our constant 
thoughts we gave, 

And never seemed the tenderness of faithtu! friends 
to crave ; 

You gathered classic treasures, and I sought tor 
Mammon’s spoil, 

Uncheered by woman's gentle eye, by woman’s kind- 
ly smile. 

We gained our wish—but barren is the scene that 
round us lies; 

We boast not friendship’s cordial joy, or love’s en- 
dearing: ties ; 

We never thought of others in the summer that has 
gone, 

And we stand, in lite’s dull wintry eve, unloved, un- 
blest, alone. 


Oh! if a parent’s bliss were ours, how happy might 


we be, “ 

Surrounded by the dear ones we had fondled on our 
knee! 

With fatherly delight I might deck some blushing 
girl 

in the brightly flashing diamond, or the softly gleam- 
ing pearl ; 


While you through learning’s labyrinth might lead 
your ardent son 

To grasp still higher honors than his gifted sire bad 
WO; 

Our wives might smi‘e beside us in their tenderness 
and truth, 

And weleome in their offspring a second brighter 
youth. 


Oh! brother, we have toiled in vain—we have not 
met success 

In life’s great aim—we have not reached the goal! of 
happiness ; 

Yet our cold and selfish vanities still bind us to the 


sod, 

Nor dare we put the werld aside, and give ourselves 
to God; 

The gentle charitics of earth—the ties of wedded 
love— 


These smooth the path of man bel..w, and guide his 
way above ; 

But we never sought them, brother, and our vaunted 
wealth and fame, 

End in a splendis lonely heartlh—a proud and empty 
name. 


OR BS ST 
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144 INES TO R. F. 8-TO MY LADYE LOVE. 
" 3 
+ A aie ar ee cs Se Reema, ae age 
By ww 
el fe gO ae et 
ake ae ot cc a. te el ee 
Rosa --= bel! 
& @ | Shs. pe ee" 
ven dle eset @ eye eer ers — — "8 ‘onaetioad areas i! ———— \——— —Ak sontitae ye ~-- se og aii iidieiiies. 
A SS, 6 See J ea ee ge a 
7? on oe 2 e288 -e-9- tte gee -9-6-€-e a+ 
— i Hae OE BB a oe ie ms 
oe OT eR a o ¢ 
-@- -_— 
a ee 
Sie Ce ei pd ESTED I a de Se 
Ne ee ae = F-—|-=-—_{'_—- ee Sage 
ai BO ws aaa a ae ee ea ea rte se Mente eg ast RR a een et Ec et ees a — 
C7 
They have given her to another ! They have given her to another, 
She is now his gentle bride, She will love htm, too, they say ; 
Had Elov’d thee as a brother Ifher mem’ry do not chide her, 
I couid see thee by his side. Oh ! perhaps, perhaps she may, 
Fiut Tiznew with cold they've won thee, But I know that she hath spoken 
And thy trusting heart beguti’d 3 What she never can forget, 
Thy Mother, too, doth shun me, And tho’ my heart be brolzin 
For she knew Itov’d her child. It will love her, love her yet. 
Oh! was it well to sever Oh ! °t was not wellto sever 
Two fond hearts forever ! Two fond hearts forever ! 
Z can only answer-<never== I can only say--Forever-- 
Lost, lost Rasabel ! Dear, dear Rosabel! 
Ss ee ees Sa ie <a <ateal = = ws ae a] 
Original. Crigina! 
LINES TO R, F. S. TO MY LADYE LOVE, 
: They tell me that the sun is bright e 
Forget thee! when my native hills “id ‘tis not so to me, i 
* Have faded from my sight, Unless by his revealing light 
Vhe lotty pines and murmuring rills My Ladye Love I see. 
oa Are hid iy final night. They tell me too of twilight hours, 
Then inay’st thou think that I forget How tranquil and how sweet ! 
lben only shall it be, But my fond heart disowns their pewers 
A blot that mars (with deep regret,) Unless with thee 1 meet. 
The page of memory. The spring is no more bright to me, 
Pll think of thee at evening’s hour, A Ss aeoaee is not fair, ae 
When musing on my distant home, peo mai oe aa imer be 
And Morpheus resumes his power, . : ee H an : ne thao 
And bids the wanderer cease to roam. & Ob Chant h ie é : 
When all is still, and lunar beams g ” ge a ¥ — 
Are bright on every hill and tree, % nie F OM then sy rg reveal 
Reminds me of mv childhood’s dreams, The transports of their lyre. 
Then will T think of thee. But now unless my Love is near, 
Shige ss No rapture they impart; 
Forget thee, yes when life’s quick stream All passionless their songs I hear, 
Is chilled by winter’s bias", For cheured: ja wey kadit: 
When the bright sun shall cease to beam Then, dearest, bid me haste to thee 
And happiness is past. Consent, and be thou mine, 
Then will I cease to think of thee For every thing reveals to me 
If round the social hearth This doting heart is thine. F. 
Is heard no more thy melting voice scabies 
In the hour of rosy mirth. J.8.C. 


Philadelphia, 1839. 





A man of business may talk of philosophy: 2 
man who has none may practise it. 
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